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PREFACE- 



LtTHER has well remarked, that works of a sceptical 
character may and ought to be read and answered. 
Investiofation leads to the detection of error : what on 
a hasty view seems plausible, when more closely ex- 
amined^ is found to be untenable; and truth rises with 
renovated strength from every attempt to suppress it. 
In this sentiment I fully concur. 



Whoever judges of the contents of the " Apology 
" for the Life and Character of Mohamed" by its title, 
will find himself mistaken. The life and tenets of the 
Arabian form not the exclusive subject of disquisition : 
there is carried on through the work an underplot, 
"which I am by no means convinced was not uppermost 



in tlie mind of the author. This underplot, I regret 
to say, is nothing less than an attempt to weaken the 
claims of revelation to be received as the wisdom and 
power of God. Had the Apolog'ist confined his re- 
marks to the subject selected for illustration, and been 
content to vindicate the founder of Islamism from 
what he conceived to be misrepresentation, he might 
perhaps have escaped animadvemon, and obtained at 
least the praise of consistency. In that case his readers 
might indeed have been surprised at his taste, and 
amused with the peculiarity of his notions ; but could 
have had no ground of complaint, that the subject- 
matter of the work did not correspond with the title. . 
But Mr. Higgins has not done this : he has stepped 
beyond the prescribed limits : he has extolled Mo- 
hamedanism, M^hich he was entitled to do : he has 
attacked Christianity, which fell not within the range 
of his argument. Owing to this, his publication by 
men of exact judgment will doubtless be regarded as a 
failure. At the same time, it may be matter of con- 
solation to the Apologist, that he has not succeeded in 
a field in which Gibbon himself was unfortunate. His 
prejudices against Christianity might have been spared. 



The object of the author in the following pages is 
not to give a life of Mohamed, nor furnish a connected 
view of his opinions. The reader is supposed to be in 
possession of the principal incidents in the life of that 
extraordinary man : and in respect to his tenets, the 
subjoined Extract from Butler's " Horae Biblicse" will 
sufficiently inform those, who have not much attended 
to the subject, of the nature of his religious system, 

" In the same manner as the word " Christendom" is used 
" as a general denomination for all the countries Inhabited by 
" the nations who profess the religion of Christ, the word 
" Islam is a general denomination for the countries inhabited 
" by the nations, who profess the religion of Mahomet. It 
"signilicsan absolute submission of mind and body to God, 
" and to the revelation he has made of his divine will by 
" Mahomet, bis prophet. Thus the fundamental creed of 
" Mahomet is described in two articles — " there is but one 
" God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God!" His precepts 
" are reduced to four : prayer, preceded by purification as a 
" necessary preparation ; fasting; alms; and a pilgrimage, 
" once at least in a life, to the Temple of Mecca. His dis- 
" ciples are taught to expect a day of resurrection and 
" general judgment : they believe the doom of infidels will 



" be everlasting punishment, to be measured by the degree of 
*' their moral guilt and obatinacy in rejecting the evidence- 
"offered them of Islamism ; but that all believei-s, by their 
" faith in God, and through the intercession of Muhomet, will 
"be admitted to everlasting felicity : that while the felicity 
"of the perfect, as the saints and martyrs, will be the enjoy- 
" ment of a superlative degree of intellectual pleasure, the 
" general body of Mussulmauns will be blessed with an abun- 
" dance of sensual enjoyments. They believe in God's ab- 
" solute decrees, and the predetermination both of good and 
" evil ; in the existence of angels, whom they believe to be 
"ministei-s of the word of God, pure and subtile spirits, 
"propagated by fire. They believe, that from the beginning, 
" there has been a series of prophets ; that all of them were 
" free from great sins, and even great errors ; and that six of 
" them, Adaio, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesiis, and Mahomet, 
"rising in a gradation of merit, the latter always above the 
" former, brought new dispensations of law from heaven : 
" that each, successively, abrogated the preceding ; that many 
" of the prophets received from God himself revelations in 
" writing of the divine will, all of which are lost, except the 
" Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran ; that 
"the three first are miserably corrupted and falsified; that 
" the last is divinely inspired, every word, every letter of it 
" being uncreated and incorruptible, and subsisting through 



" eternity in the essence of the Deity ; that God himself, by 
" his angel Gabriel, delivered it to Mahomet, his last prophet, 
"his high priest in spiritual concerns, his supreme prince in 
" temporals, and who, by himself or his successors, is, by the 
" supernatural and consequently irresistible force of his arms, 
" to establish in every kingdom of the world, the saving 
" doctrme of the Koran. Circumcision is not mentioned in 
" the Koran ; but it is practised as a divine institution, re- 
" vealed by Abraham to Mahomet. Two places the Mussul- 
" mauns hold in particular veneration ; one the Temple of 
"Mecca; it contains the Caaba, or square house. To the 
" Temple of Mecca every Mahometan directs his look when 
"he prays, and this supposed aspect of it they call the 
" Kebla. The other object of their veneration is the Temple 
" at Medina, where the prophet preached and was buried. 
" Such aj-e the principal tenets and rites of the Mahometans, 
" but the only necessary article of faith, the only article 
" required to be professed by a Mussulmaun, is the unity of 
"God, and the divine mission of Mahomet, Having pro- 
"nounced the words,"! believe in one God, and in Mahomet 
" the apostle of God," the proselyte is considered to he a 
"perfect Mussulmaun. They look on unbelievers with con- 
" tempt and abhorrence; but the Magians, as followers of 
" Abraliam, the Jews, as followers of Moses, and the Chris- 
" tians, as followers of Christ, are ranked by them far above 



Tin 

^ poly tbeists, idolaters, and atheists. In opposition to those 
'< they call th,e Magians, Jews, and Christians, from the 
<' written revelations they suppose to have been made to 
<' them by Abraham, Moses, and Christ, the people of the 
" written law/'* 



Mr. Butler ought a little to have qualified the as- 
sertion, that the Mohamedans rank Christians far above 
idolaters. One name by which they designate Chris* 
tians is ** MushbrikHna^** which signifies ^' o^^ocuxtor^," 
or persons who associate Christ with God. For this 
Mohamedans charge Christians with being idolaters : 
though at the same time they do call them ^' people 
^* of the written law.'' 



* Horae Biblics^ p. 256—259. 



Adwick.HaI(Li N£4B Domcastbb, 
Mat 20, 1830. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 



"APOLOGY Foh THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF MOHAMED." 



I TOOK Up the " Apolog-y for the Life and Character introductory 
of Mohanied" with interest. I remembered that its 
author, Godfrey Higgins, Esq. some years ago exerted 
himself with credit and success in reforming- the abuses 
which had crept into our asylums, and banishing' 
mystery and cruelty from those abodes of human 
wretchedness. For these services he received the thanks 
of every liberal and feelinff mind,* On closing' the 
book, I could not suppress the wish, that Mr. Higgins 
had continued to direct his attention to subjects which, 
according to my views, are more suitable to engage the 
leisure of a country gentleman, than theological and 
metaphysical speculations. I am old-fashioned enough 
to be of opinion, that such a one is usefully em- 
ployed when he is taking a part in encouraging 
agricultural societies, — in forwarding public improve- 



■ — And, HS I thlafc he auglit to have done, thoM of tlic County : never was aiich 
lestimany more honourably earned. 1 cootess that, whenever 1 Bclvert ta Iho 
struggle carriod oa in 1814, wliether the syacem of abuse and cruelty, proved to 
have eiUted Cor years in the York Aaylutn, ahauld be mantled orer, or esposed la 
deserved reprobation, I find only one feature in the proceedings calculated to paia 
the generous mind,— it is tlint of tbe niyyard and Teluctnnl manner in which 
Mr. Higiglns's good-Saniariljia leirices on tLat occBuioa were acknowledged. See 

11 
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ments in liis nei^lilxniphood, — or in sanctioning by liis 
influence institutions, wliich have tor tlieir object the 
tliffusion of knowledge and gootlness among mankind. 
1 mean not positively to exclude more intellectual 
pursuits : 1 know, and it is a proud thing- for England 
that it is so, that the present race of our country 
gentlemen are generally educated characters, — that most 
of them have gone through the usual 0001*56 of study 
at our universities, and many, of late years particularly, 
with distinguished credit. 1 shall not, therefore, be 
misunderstood as maintaining, that the prosecution of 
even the more abstruse parts of knowledge is beyond 
their attainments ; — I know the contrary to be the 
truth; still I as.sert that they turn their leisure to a 
more useful account by attending to those practical 
duties of life, which may be said mtwe properly to 
belong to [»ersons occupying their station in society. 
Whether this opinion be just or not, otherit must decide : 

tbe York Coarant of tliAt iata, Sotnelbing tike jnBtice, indeeil, ims Saae Mrv 
Hi)i^Hia the foUnwiDg rescilutinn, pHisEd Bt a meeting of tlie General Court of 
Gorernore nf the ImlitMian in ISIS, when ihe Venerable Earl Pitzwillnm presided : 
" TluB Cuurl, con teiD plating the great impraTcmcnbi nado in the 11311: of tin Houat^ 
"feels a pleasure iu ncknnwlcilgin^ its prtat obligationa toGoDrxt^v Hiculms, Esq, 
'' to »bo8e leal and perseirraoce the origin of these iniprovemcnta iniisl in r great 
"meaaure be aKribed." Mr. Higgina lias properlf placed npon record the fro- 
ceedloga connected »ith that i>if(ii).TiiNT invealigalion io (wo publicaliona, ona 
eiitillcd, " A Letter lo the Earl Fitz«iHiBm on the Abuaea at the York Aaylomi" 
the other, " Evidence InUen before a Coininlltee oF the House of Commoni, 
"vith ObaervatioDS and Notes, and a Letter to the CommiUec," Ac, both printed 
Bt DouCHStcr. Ill lookins back on the part he look in this iriucnpli of buioaml]', 
Mr, Higgins WHS entitled to use the following language: "The huaiDesii has heea 
" attended ivith much trouble and aaniely Co myself, hut I feel caaBeiom that I 
" have done my dnty ns a magistrate in bringing forward the oa»e of the onhappj 
" Vichers: and aa a Chrialian in adi'ocatiag the cause of llie uafortunate and 
" fricndlcsa lunatic : and in this consciousness 1 have mf reward." — Letter to Barf 
Fitzwilliam, p. 29. On idverting lo the subjects wliicfa hare lately occupied 
Mr. Kiagina'a pen. I cannot help exclHiming— i|u:intiun niutalus ab ilio ! TbOfB 
■ubjccta will aflgrd no such cousolatioa in tiic retrospect. 



certailily I cannot pay Mr. Hig'o^ins the compliment of 
saying-, that 1 think the time he has consumed in 
preparing the present publication, has been beneficially 
employed. 1 cannot for my part conceive wliat g'ood 
purpose, either on the minds or the morals of his 
readei-s, is likely to be answered by it. The object of 
the publication, as stated by Mr. Higgins himself la 
the preface, is said to be — " to abate the mischievoas 
"spirit of intolerance which has hitherto existed be- 
" tweeii the followers of Jesus and those of Mohamed, 
" by showing that the religions of l>oth, however nnfor- 
"tiinately changed by time, are the same in their 
"original foundation and principle; and that if be 
"should succeed in the slightest degree in exciting or 
"increasing a brotherly feeling toward the professors 
" of the Mohamedan faith, so many millions of our 
" fellow subjects, he will be amply rewarded," In the 
outset, I assure Mr. Higgins I have no consciousness of 
any intolerant feeling towrr.ls the followers of Mo- 
hamed, — the only feeling I have toward them is one of 
sympathy, and concern that they should continue to 
adhere to a system which I consider a delusion, with a 
desire to do what I can by the spread of Christian 
knowledge, to introduce among them the principles 
of true religion. Glad should I be to recognise in 
Mr. Higgins a coadjutor in this work of benevolence. 



In commencing my observations upon the work iii 
question, I have some difficulty, — a difficulty, I mean, 
ra determining the plan I should adopt to preserve 
perspicuity in the remarks I have to offer. This diffi- 
culty is occasioned by the desultory and unconnected 
manner in which the subjects, notwithstanding Mr, 
b2 



Higgins's t7V0 hundred and thirly-sei-en sections,* follow 
one another. Then, ihere are so Diiiny interruptions 
in the shnpe of digressions, or episodes ngainst the 
clergy. These episodes, which seldom have any nntnml 
connexion with the argument, are nnnierous, and con- 
tain the most unsubdued ebnllitions of condemnation 
against the priesthood. " What miseries," exclaims 
Mr. Higgins, " have been brought upon the world by 
"this pernicious order of men. In all ages, and in all 
•* nations, the priests have been the enemies of the 
"happiness of mankind. An established priesthood 
" has all the dangerous qualities of a corresponding 
•' society. "f In short, in the absence of every thing 



I * A SecTlOH in n book I coDCciTe to be s dirintan or part id wlikh Kome point 
luB been nrgued and settled j then numbRred (ur more cunvcniem refi-reiice. For 
the amaaetneut of llie runder I ^ve the following sections ns Ihey stSDiI numbered 
in the Apologf. Tlie ihree Surnls, (sownr arabici,) from the Koiian, in the 
pBrallcl column, &re equally remarkable for tbcjr couciseotBS and abanrdity. 



135. His deseriptioQ uf pure religion 
is tbc religion of JeEna himself. He 
■aya,— (than falloirB sect. 136.) 

141. But fanaddBm did accomplish it, 
and to notbing bnt fanaticiiim can it he 
attributed ; at least «ithoat fanatJciata 
it could not have taken plnec. 

224. Wesley wis a learned man, nnd 
■ good man, but Ills {fancied visions and 
TCFelations put his faasticisiu out of all 

234. I have been told by very good 
BQthority, that the son of Ibrnbioi, the 
grandchild aud hrir of the present Pasha 
of Egypt, ia flhortlycoming lu Paris for 
education. 



+ Tbc following expressive miia-eleticc 
to liU " Celtic Uruids," show* Mr. Higsi 



lOa, Verily we have given thee Av 
Cawtiiar. Wherefore pray uuto tby 
Iiord; and alny the victims. Vctily ht 
who liatelh thee shall be childless. 

109. Say, O unbtlievers, 1 will not 
worship that which je worship, nor 
win yo worship that wliich 1 worsliip, 
Neither do I worship Ibat whieU yo 
worship; neither do yc worship that 
which I warship. Ye have your r»- 
ligiop, and 1 my religion. 

111. The hands of Abu Laheb shall 
perish; ami he shall perish. His riches 
shall not profit him, neither ihat trhicb 
he bath gained. He shall go down to 
be burned into flaming fire ; and his wif« 
hIso, bearing wood, having on her neck 
a cord of twisted Shres of a pslDi~tree. 
I climax, taken rcrhatan from the index 
la's antipathy against the sacred ordciv 



like connected arrang'ement in the subjects treated upon, 
tliere exists between the two works, the Koiau* and the 
Apology, a striking resemblance. Instead, therefore, 
of following Mr. Higgins in any regular order, which 
would be no easy matter in the limits I prescribe to 
myself, I shall introduce the remarks I propose making 
upon his work, under one or other of the following 
heads : — 

1. A STATEMENT OP WHAT I CONCEIVE TO HAVE 
BEEN THE REAL CHARACTER OF MOHAMED. Upon 

this point 1 am not much at issue with Mr. Higgins. 

2. Whether it be true, as asserted by Ma. 
Higgins,thatMohamedanism at its commence- 
ment WAS a tolerant system? In maintaining 
the affirmative, Mr. Higgins, I thmk, is entirely mis- 
taken . 



" PricslB, their ojipOBilioQ to bo ilia regarded — endcnTour to keep the people ijnorant 
" — makers of gods — aasiime the names of goda— their cajolery — their ineonse- 
"qucnliflV logic — their oppoaition to philosophy— murdered hy Cambyscs — dcteivers 
" of prince and people — their impradence in chronology — control the civil power — 
"injurious to ChriKtiauity— their inililulion an evil— the curse of the world— their 
" bloody character." In this unforlutiale order must lie included the Mufti, the 
supreme chief in the religion of Mohamed, whose power nearly resembles that of 
the Pope. In using language like ihis Mr. Higgios is addressing, I am sorry to say 
it, not the best dispositions of onr nature: I miglit here use against him the 
complaint of the Orator, S ^Arti jrniru' ir^pAron Sintpx*'> tuk fii* AOIAOPICUf xal 
Twr KATHrOPlIlN ixoisu' ijBfOti. But, in the present inslancFj whatever be the 
faults of the clergy, iatectiTe so violent aod indiscriminatitiff, laust defeat its owa 
purpose. 

■ Koran, from the Arabic word kur'Sn, wbicli Gignifica "reading :" the article 
bI being prefiied forms al iur'dn, or, as commonly spelled, Alcoran : that book 
Which is tlie repository of Mobaroedan religion and law. It was published at 
different times, verse hy verse, as exigences required, [Mobamed giving out that 
he received them directly from heaven by the mouth of the angel Gabriel,) and 
collected into its present form by the Kbalif Abu-bibr. It is held in the greUest 
possible reverence by every good MussHliuan, — See RiflliardBon's Feraan, Aralrii^ 
and English Dictionary, under the word al kur'uii. 



3. A REFUTATION OP THE POSITION UROBI» 
THROUGH THE ApOLOGY, THAT ChRISTIANITTT 
AND MOHAMEDANISM ARE ESSENTIALLY THE SAHB 
IN PRINCIPLB, THOUGH CHANGED BY TIME. 

4. An EXAMINATION INTO THE 80CNDNCS8 OF 

Mr. Higgins's pretensions to the character 
op a diiilical critic, as assumed in thosb 

PAGES OF HJS WORK IN WHICH HE ATTEMPTS TO 
PROVE THAT THE COMING OFMohAMEDWAS FORE- 
TOLD IN THE Jewish aud Christian Scriptures. 

Under one or other of these heads, taken in the 
order in which they lie, I shall dispose the observations 
which have occuri'ed to me on the perusal of Mr. Hig- 
gins's hook. In expressing* my sentintcnts, I shall 
ahstain from passion and ill language. In what I have 
to say I shall be decided, bnt not violent; zealous 
against error, without being abusive; 1 shall arraign 
misrepresentation, without imputing motives, or giving 
in to a spirit of bigotry. Mr. Higgins well reminds us, 
"bigots never reason." In this sentiment I entirely 
concur. Nothing, I am convinced, so prevents men 
from seeing their own errors as bigotry .- it fills them 
with self-sufficient ideas, and not unfrequently hurries 
them into personal and uncandid reBections, all which 
must greatly disqualify for correct and just reasoning. 



Before I revert to the first bead, I beg the attention 
of the reader to the following remarks. At the time, 
or a little prior to it, when Mr. Sale* published his 

• Sale, one of itie writers in Ite UalTcrsal tBatory, amber of the principrf 
•itlcles □□ oricuul subject! in the Genekal Diciidmabt, wu bora about 1690, 



traiiBlation of the Koran, (1734,) many eminent oriental 
scholars, at the liead of whom was Gag-nier,* cultivated 
Arabian liteniture with ardour and success. The life 
and character of Mohamed, — his tenets and principles, 
— were subjected to a strict, yet candid examination. 
Previously, the subject had been so mixed up with 
fable, that though much was written upon it, little in 
truth was correctly known. Opinions were ascriijed to 
the Prophet of Arabia which he never taught: though 
he disclaimed superhumaji powers, it was affirmed that 
he had wrought the most preposterous miracles : learned 
men combated with warmth the fancies of their own 
imaginations, and believed they were refuting the 
absurdities of Iblamism.f A better acquaintance with 



and died in Lomlon A. D. I73G, " Intsssat la nputntion 3' un homme sawnt ct 
"paradoxiit." (Biog. Univ.) His CrHnnIatioii of tlie Koran is highly esteemed bolh 
in EnglHnd nad on the conliacnt, though by some it is thought to eihihit lalamisnl 
in aomevhat too farournhle a light. It is ttiUB dracribed inWakhius: "Altera 
" (rrnio acilieet} est Avglica, quun Georgins Sale ita ordiaavit, ut nan lolum 
" aniiiiHdiersioues ad Alcoranum eiplicnuduin illustrsudumque adjacent; reriioi 
" etiam de rchu?, qus ad historiam AlEorani oc rpliglanij Mohaniinedlcs Epectant 
" copiose atqae crudil^ pnebtuB tit."— Kbliotbeca Tbcalogica, torn. 1. p. BOl. 

* Gagnicr was second only to his predeceesor. Dr. Pocock, in oriental Icaming. 
He was born at Paris aliout tlie year 1670. White yet a tioy he was shown by his 
ftilher Walton's Polyglott; the sight of which made Euch an inipressron on his 
youthful miud, that froia that uiomeut be commeuced the study of Hebrew and 
Arabic, in which he aftenrards attained lUalinguished emioeoce. He look arden in 
the ElomaB cooimunioD, but aflerwards qailled it, came over to England, and Joined 
the reformed ell urcb. Hid patrons here, were Arclibisbop Sharp and Lord rhancellor 
UaccleBGeld : to the Utter he dedicated his Celebmted ivork so generally referred 
to, H9 elueidaUng the iuliir< and hiatoiy of lalamism : the title of wldcli is 
Abnl Fedn de vil4 et rebus ^stis Mobntnedis : publis'ned in Arabic and Latin at 
Oxford, 1723. He occupied tbe chair for some time as the locmn teHBiu of Dr. 
Wallii, Arabic profeasor is that University, to which he ofterwanJ* succeeded, He 
died in 17-10, wliile publiabing another of Abnl Feda'd works, 

I Whoever wishes to >ee a apeciinen of such misrepresrntitiona, he need only 
consult the Chibratio Alcdrani, by Cardinal Nicholas de Casn, published ia the 
work of Bihliander, entitled, " Maehumetis cjiisque successorum ViUe, acDoctrina, 
" ipecque Alcoraaus, &c, Hia Bdjunalie suat Coofutatioaes tnultorum, ct quidCin 



AmtMan autGors discovered the mtstnke. Ai^umente, 
till tlioii considered as coiicluMive ng'iiiust it, were 
abandoned as no long^er tenable, from the mixture they 
were found to contsiin of passion and prejudice, folly 
and credulity. Even Prideaux himself, in his life and 
character of Moharaed, was discovered to have reasoned 
upon an erroneous hyiwllie^is; and his work was re- 
garded by able judges, both iu Enghmd and on the 
continent, in the lig;lit of a failure.* Some of those, 
who, about the time of Sale, embarked in the investi- 
gation, on perceiving the weakness of tlie arguments 
brought against it, began to look upon Mohaniedanism 
with a more favourable attention. Extravagant praises 
were heaped upon its founder, and the Koran was 
extolled as the standard of truth, and a model of elo- 
quence. These commendations were not unfrequently 
accompanied with irrelevant insinuations against Chris- 
tianity. Under the mask of zeal for Mohamedanism 
was concealed an indifference for revealed religion. 
Among those who acquired a discreditable notoriety for 
adopting tbis insidious manner of vindicating Mohamed,- 
was Boulainvilliers.j- whose misrepresentations received 
merited castigation from the pen of Gagnier. Boulain- 



" probntissintorum Hnctonim, Arabum, Grcecoiiim, et Latinonini, ank cum Murtiol 
" Liitlieri pnEmtiuitionc.'' — Bisil, 1543. In three thin folioa. It is now becunie an 
eitremely scurce book. 

• Pritlesux's work is entitled, "The true NHlnre of Iroposwre fully dispkyed in 
" [he Life uf Mnhoniel, with a Discourse annexed for vindicntiog Christianity from 
" tills Ch»r^, offered to the Consideralion of Ihe Deists of the pwaeot Age." 
— Lond. 16H7. This work was soon ImnBlmed into French, Dutch, and Gerrawi. 

f BoidMOTilliera. The character of bia " La Vie de Mahomet," pubhahed at 
London in 1730, will be Been from the following notice of it by Walchius : "Constat 
" illiid (opua Bcihccl) liibus hbria, quorum duorum piiorum BoulMnvilliera auetor 
"eat: tertian) autem eumque brevem i);iiotus scriptor addidit. Compositum id 
" fiiit tarn nefario impioqne coneilio ut religio Mohammedana contrn CUristiBDos 
" defenderetur."— Tom, 111. 822. It Tras a postliumous work, aa iU author ^ied ia 



\illi(-*rs, 1 observe, is quoted iu the Apology, and Mr. 
Hig^ins, I regret to siiy, has followed in tile steps of 
the French Count with an intrepid consistency. 
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The first head, — a statement of what I conceive to First Head.' 

have been the real character of Mohamed, — shall be Mohamptlan 

lilntbumabL 
introduced by an extract, which, besides its beinuf a fair 

specimen of Mr. Higgins's style, will enable the reader 

to form a judgment of his views upon that controverted 

pointk 

"In estimating the character of Mohamed, we have no 
" more rij^hE to assume tliat he was a most consummate 
" rogue, hypocrite, har, and villain, totally destitute of all 
" principle, than we have to asfiiime that he was a Socrates. 
"And when I hear liim accused of bcuig the former, I 
" inmiediately have recourse to the general character and 
"conduct which both parties agree he maintained in the 
"curly and middle part of his life. I find this to have been 
" irreproacliable," [Mohamed himself admits that, to hia 
furlieth year, Ite was an idolater, and had lived wickedly. In 
Surat 47. he says, " ask pardon for thy sin." yigain, Surat 
48, %ve have, " that God may forgive thee thy preceding and 
subsequent sin," Here and tlsewhere, remarks Mr, Sale, 
Mohamed acknowledges himself a sinner,] "Then am I to 
" believe at once that this was mere hypocrisy ? Fourteen or 
" fifteen years together, 1 am told to believe, that he carried 
"this farce on — from twenty-five years old to forty. That 
" until he was twenty-five years of A^e his life was that of 
"meritorious industry; his integrity unsuspected. That at 
" that time great affluence became his lot as the reward of his 
" honesty and industry ; and that this good fortune at once 

1722. A rather intere^Ung life is given of Ijim in the Biograpkit UnivtrielU. Hs 
is there eaiil, on nn Fofficient uuUiority I auapcct, to bare died penitent, — "dims dcs 
leulimeiita de pi^t^." 



f ''efin+erted this hiMioiifable and upright mnn it*to 8 most 
I f* determined villain. And whut was the object which he 
"proposed to himself by this extraordinary conduct? The 
"indulgence of two pstssious, we are told, was his object: 
"the enjoyment of women, and the gratification of the most 
"stupendous ambition, the unibition of a merchant (not a 
"soldier) of a trading city, to make himself the emperor of 
" the world ; and that as a preparative he served a noviciate 
.** of fourteen years of scclnsion and irreproachmble, conduct, 
[ "which lireproachable conduct, we must recollect, in his 
*' case, on account of its hypocrisy, was abandoned profligacy. 
"Have we in the history of the world any thing similar to 
" tilts ? The gratification of the second object of his desires, 
" the enjoyment of women, is attended with a very shigular 
''circumstance. He married Cadigha," [who had had two 
husbands before,] "who was fifteen years older than himself, 
"when he was only twenty-five yeara of age, the very time 
" of hfe when youthful passion may be supposed to be at its 
"height; and though, by the laws of his country, he was 
"entitled to have a plurality of wives, he neglected to avail 
"himself of this permission, and continued faithful to her as 
" long as she lived — twenty- two years, having by her a large 
" family. The friends of this projiigate impostor, I fear, will 
*' be so blind as to see nothing in this but gratitude to his 
*' kindest friend, the maker of his fortune, unless they should 
" believe that a young man, possessing every personal accoio- 
"plishment, could have an atfectiou for a woman of forty. 
" His enemies, no doubt, would say that he was devoid of 
"passion, notwithstanding his numerous family, if it were 
"not well known that almost immediately after his wife's 
" death he married three or four very beautiful young women. 
"This, his enemies say, was done to strengthen his party. It 
" seems rather singular that he did not think of this before 
"the twelfth year of his mission, when Cadigha was dead."* 



• Apology, p, 25. 



I accede to Mr. Higgins's opiaion, as here expressed^ 
aud more fully in other places, that Mohamad was not, 
in the proper meaning" of the word, an impostor. The 
persuasion of his having been such, however general it 
may be, rests, I am convinced, upon no valid foundation. 
He was, as Mr. Higgins represents him, an entli,iisiast ; 
and had Mr. Higgins attempted to establish his proof 
Hiwn a philosophical analysis of Mohamed's character, 
he might have added something toward clearing up a 
point of acknowledged difficulty. His readers are in 
nowise benefited by being told of what Mr. Higgins 
co^ld easily communicate* respecting that period of Mo- 
hamed's life the least known, yet the most important for 
furpishing data from which to establish the motives that 
guided his conduct. For my part, I want no additional 
information. His habits and disposition generally, as 
detailed on all hands, afford to me the most convincing 
indications of a mind deeply imbued with enthusiasm. 
Casaubou somewhere ■ remarks, "the Arabians of all 
"people are most inclined to entliusiasm :" and their 
Prophet inherited a more than ordinary portion of thiji 
fanatical principle. Hence his love of solitude, aad 
his frequent abstraction of himself from his companions 
for religious meditation. His sequestered habits, and 
their probable effects upon his sanguine temperament, 
are touched upon in section 187, in Mr. Higgins's best 
manner. It should seem, that while occupied in "com- 
*' plicated mercantile concerns,"f his rulipg passion 
was prevented from issuing in any remarkable ex- 
travagances. But as soon as he was raised to affluence 
by his marriage with Cadigha, and enabled to retire 



• See sect 16. f Apology, p. 7. 



from business,— from thitt moment he followed the 
impulse of his feelings: he resigned himself up to 
dreams and visions, and, in the excexsen of devout 
contemplation, imagined he was visited by angels, and 
conversed with heaven. His mind was strongly im- 
pressed with the reality of an intercourse with the 
world of spirits. It was under the induencc of this 
persuasion that he commenced preachei- and reformer. 
He had witnesssed the abominable, superstition which 
degraded his country, and was so aflecled with the 
view, that, as Mosheim candidly owns, "it is highly 
" probable it threw him into a certain fanatical disorder 
*'of mind, and made him really imagine he was super- 
" naturally commissioned to reform the religion of the 
" Arabians, and restore among them the worship of 
" one God."* To his qualifications for his new office 
ample testimony is borne by Arabian authors : they 
represent him to have been eloquent in a high degree: 
and that their testimony may be credited, I infer from 
such men as Erpenius and Spanheimf being convinced 
of its truth. I give the attestation of Sjianheim, as ■ 
quoted from Sale by Mr. Higgiiis, who, I just note, by 
mistake refers to the preface: the pas.sage occurs in the 
address to the reader. 

"Spanheim," cays Mr. Higgiiis, "was a very celebrated 
"man, and no man I apprehend will doubt his piety and 
*' learning, justly applauded by Mr. Sale, who says, thougli he 



• Eccles. Hi»t. toI. II. p. ISO, 8vo. tilit. 

\ Spmilieini, Fredenc, the writer on cliurch history, yonnger brother of the very 
Irarni'd Eztbiel Spanheim. Tlie pasani^e here quoted occurs in hU " EcclesissticB 
Historin," swc, vii, cap, 7. The edition of lliis worli esteemed the moat complete 
h Ihnt of I6SI4, 4to.— Of F.rpenius it ig enoogh to ii,y, that he wu the luwtei at 
the " profound and elegant" Goi.ms, 
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" owned Mobamed to be a wicked impostor, yet acknowledged 
" him to have been furnished with natural endowments, 
" beautiful in his person, of a subtle wit, agreeable behaviour, 
"sliewing liberality to the poor, courtesy to every one, 
" fortitude against his enemies, and above all a high reverence 
" for the name of God; severe against the perjured, adulterer?, 
"murderers, slanderers, prodigals, covetous, false witnesses, 
" &c. ; a great preacher of charity, patience, mercy, bencfi- 
" ceiice, gratitude ; honouring of parents and superiors, and 
" a frequent celebralor of the divine praise."* 



Now is it, I may ask, an improbable circumstance, 
tllat an enthusiast, possessed of these endowments, 
should persuade himself of his having been sent into 
the world for some extraordinary purpose? A nobler 
could not present itself to the imagination of Mohamed 
than the one of delivering his country from a debasing 
superstition, and re-establishing among the descendants 
of Ishmael the worship of one God, as opposed to 
polytheism? " Quod volumus, facile credimus." For 
nearly four years, though resisted by the civil autho- 
rities, and exposed to every insult, he preached with 
intense earnestness what he believed was revealed to 
him from heaven. What he taught he believed to be 
true; and this distinguishes him from an impostor. 
An impostor, in whatever he says, is insincere; the 
maxim that guides him is — 

Da mibi fallere, da justum sanctumque videri. 

The character of Mohamed was directly the reverse; — 
it was, in all its parts, that of tlie strait-forward, bold, 
convinced enthusiast. 
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How stroogly Moliamed himself was persnaded, tiwfr 
the doctrines he taught proceeded from divine sug- 
gestion, the following passages, among others, from the 
Koran may serve to show. In sucat 46 — 

"When our evident signs are rehearsed unto them, the 
"unbelievei's say of the tmth when it cometh unto them, 
"this is a manifest piece of sorcery. Will they say Mohamed 
"has forged it? Answer, if I have forged it, verily ye shaH 
"not obtain for me any favour from<jud: lie well kaoweth 
" llie injurious language which ye ulter concerning it : he is 
"a sufficient witness betweein me and you, and he is gracious 
"and merciful. Say I am not singular among the apostles: 
" neitbcr do I know what will be done with nie, or with you 
" bei'eafter. 1 follow no other than what is revealed unto me, 
" neither am 1 any more than a public warner." 

Agam, in surat 53 — 

" Your companion Mohamed erreth not : nor is he led 
"astray; neither doth lie speak of his own will- It is no 
"other than a revelation, which has been revealed to him. 
" Tbe heart of Mohamed did not falsely represent what he 
" saw. Will ye therefore dispute with him concerning what 



"Sie 9. 
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These passages bear the stamp of sincerity. Tke 
man, we are to recollect, from whose mouth they pro- 
ceeded, speaks every where of the Deity with awe and 
reverence. It follows as a fair conclusion, that Mo- 
hamed himself believed, that the communications, which 
he declared were made to him, partook of a divine 
character. 

Enthusiasts, it is known, have, in all ages, under- 
valued human learning. So did Mohamed. Acquired 
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learning' he had none. He is .said to have israed an 
edict wliich made the study of the liberal sciences a 
capital offence. It is in reference to his deficiency in 
learning that he is styled in the Koran the iL,i,iTe- 
RATE PROPHET. Mr.Hig^gins seems to doubt whetlter 
the ig-norance of Mohamed was so great as is commonly 
represented.* The account rests, however, not only on 
the concurrent testimony of the Moslem doctors, but 
has been admitted, I believe, by every writer of note 
who has investigated his history. And it is too much 
to be required to give it up now, upon the mere dictum 
of any individual however respectable. Enthusiasts 
have a shorter road lo knowledge than common men. 
Besides, it is only on the ground of his deficiency in lite- 
rary attainments, that we can account for the confusion 
and inequality observable in the subject-matter of the 
Koran.f We have in the same page truth and fable, 
— the finest conceptions of the Deity, and tales of 
Genii and the Horse Borak. Nor is the "philosophical 
theology" of the Koran quite uncoutaminated, I suspect. 



• Apology, p, 95. 

f Tbere is nothing in [be Bubjecl-malWr of Ihe Koran of a natore to exceed Iho 
capacity even of ordinary readers i yet from the tOHfuscd arid disconnected manner 
in wliich it is writlcn, the Koran in trulli is a difficult and obacurc book, bb h 
admilted by the Arabian literati themselveg. This defect is to well tonched npon 
by Reiaeecius in the folloving passage, that I cannot forbear giving it in liii owa 
words ; — " Licet enim," writes he, " reo ia Alcorauo contentai ultra homiuii canialts 
um viresque naturalea idiots ssgncis non asEurganl, ndei tamen informi 
inc niodoque, et ordiae perturbato congests plvraqne sunt el trajccia, et 
cana McdlneoBibus immixtn, et BDteriora cum poateriuribuB confuii, ut 
US quid Tellt, Dee fort^ soiverit ipse impostor, nee divinare potuerint poht 
" eum coUectorss Alcarani et expositorea. Adeli, ut Algazelus celehris inter Mn- 
" hnmmedanos inter|ircB ipse faasus sit, spud Salamas, non se ab aliis Alcarani 
" difficlliorum locorum explicationem habere potuisse, qnilui a comparentibus sibi 
" geniis ct dsemonibus. Ad qua- meriti) eiclBmat Abraham Ecchellensii in Histor, 
"Arab. cap. 23, p. 271, O Lex Alcohanica, talidus DiscituLis biqna bt 
" MAOiaiitia 1" — Higtoria Alcoraoi, p. 12. 
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with the remains of Arabian idolatry. The " black 
stone" at Mecca, to wliicli devout Mussulmans pay so 
much homage, is believed by many to be nothing else 
than an ancient statue of Venus. We are assured, that 
upon a near inspection of it, the outlines of a head or 
countenance are discernible.* On the same ground only, 
on the score of ignonince, can that perversion and con* 
fusion of scripture history so frequently met with in the 
Koran be accounted for. The impression on my mind 
is, that Mohamed never read, perhaps never saw, the 
books of the Old and New Testament. The information 
he had of their contents was received, I believe, from 
less pure sources. 

I have represented Mohamed as by nature an en"- 
thu»iast. In regard to his moral character, down to the 
time of his flight from Mecca, the era of the Hegira^ 
I see no reason for differing from Mr. Higgins, in be* 
liefing "it was correct in a high degrec.""f Afterwards, 



• Tfac Llatory of this "bUck stnae" is, I iDapect, curious; nud of iiDportitnce 
Enough to hare cUimctl from Mr. Higgins, who has writlfn so largely about the 
Cdtic rudcra, pariicular invealigalion. Calvocrlua, (De Variis Oibis Religionibui, 
p. UD1,) ialimntrS, Ihut it iru trbm a polilical motive tUat Mohsmcd, when 
effectiug the eitirpstion of AralflBn Idolatry, left this relic of the ancicat vorship,— • 
His " oll*NDE ET PHlBCUM looLUM," Hs He at ODce names it. It Is in form quad'' 
rangular, — and Called by the Greek writers Bfix^""! f""" 80 Arabic word Bigni^ing 
bUising. It it iiighly venerated by all pious Mnaanlmana : never according to them 
did the Mobanicdfto church suffer so great a calamity, as when Ihe <afety of thii 
precious antique was in danger by the predatory violence of Ghabanam, as men- 
tioned by their own aulhora— Bome writers suppose Oils stone to have been an image 
of AliUl, the Venus Urania of Uie Arabia na,— called in their language Halitab, 
denoting, according to SCaliger, Ilie " liina ^vronSht el creseens." Hence probably 
the use of Iho crtteent, the celebrated Mobauicdan symbol. The reader will Bad 
some curioua particulBra respecting this remnant of Eaatern idolatry in Selden, 
torn. 11. 369— -TO. It seems, from a passage in Pausanins, that Venus Urania Waa 
anciently represented by Ibo Athenians under the shape of a aquare stone, " eOlgie 
quadratA." 

t Apology, p. IG. 



even Mr. Higg^ns himself dares not speak so decisively 
on that point. And well may he demnr; since it is 
quite evident, that from that period the motives of hi» 
condurt became less pure, and the means used to accom- 
plish his purposes most exceptionable. The possessimi 
of power, which soon followed his appeal to arms, 
corrupted his principles, as it subsequently did those of 
our Cromwell, who in several traits of character nearly 
resembled the Arabian. Both found themselves at the 
head of armies, composed of military preachers; both 
regarded their enemigs as alike the enemies of God. 
But the Englishman was moral : Mohamad was dissolute. 
For the profligacy of his latter years no apolos^y can be 
made, — not even on the principle, that the spiritual 
excitements of enthusiasts and fanatics are often nearly 
allied to those that are carnal. Mohamed's conduct in 
the affair of Zeinah, the repudiated wife of Zeld, was 
infamous : nothing in his whole life g;ave such umbrage 
to his followers, as his marriage with tliis woman. 
Mr. Higgins, like a wary advocate determined to make 
the best of his cause, has passed over the affair in 
silence. It stands, however, as Ac iHOM's, recorded in 
tlie pages of the Koran. My readers will find it in 
Surat 33, accompanied with Twtes, by way of expla- 
nation, from Sale.* 



' Tbe Btory is as follows. " Some yenra nfler hlg marriage, Mabimed going 
" lo Zekl's lioHse on some nffair, anil not finiling liim at home, accldenlally cast 
" bis eyes on Zeinah, who vaa tbcn iu a dreas vLich dt«niT(!i<eil her beaaty to 
" acivaotage, and was so saiiiten at thp siglit, lliat lio could not Leip crying out, 
" ' God be praised, who turnelh ihe licarl of raan iib he pleaaclh !' This Zeinah 
" acqualaled her huabaad with, on his relunt borne : whereupon Zcid afler maturs 
" reflection, thought he could not do Iraa than part with bin wife in favour of his 
" benefactor, nod tbereCore reaolTed lo diForce her, and acquainted Mobamed with 
" bia resolution ; but he, apprehending the scandal it might raise, offered Co dissuade 
" liini from i1, and endeavoured to slille the flames which inwardly consumed him ; 
" but al length, bia love fut ber being authocised hj ibis rerelutioa, (referring to the 
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preBenled by 
Mr. Higgins, 



I go then with Mr. Hig-gins, in regnrding- Molianied 
ns nn enthusiast ; l>iit on coming to inferences, my 
opinions then ore as wide fi-om liis as can well ite 
conceived. He sees nothing in Molianied, the enthu- 
siast, but the elements of trutb and moral wisdom ; — 
I on the contrary see nothing but the extravagances of 
error and delusion. I tliiuk an enthusiast in Arabia 
is entitled to no more respect or confidence than an 
enthusiast in England. I wish Mr. Higgins would 
carefully peruse Mr. Locke's chapter on Enthusiasm ; 
and when he has done so, and well digested it, then 
let him come forwonl, if his conscience will permit, 
and gravely tell us, that an enthusiast CAN BB AN 
AUTHORITY either in religion or in legislation. I am 
reminded by the name of this great metaphysician, 
of a kind of axiom, which Mr. Higgins repeats more 
than once in the Apology, that " Faith is maUer o^ 
" necessity, not of choice.^' This proposition is given to 
Locke ; he is said to have proved it, but for some 
reason Mr. Higgins has not sustained his assertion by 
reference to any part of that great man's writings. To 
his reader is left the tusk of examining for himself; 
and every reader who has any anxiety for Locke's repu- 
tation will examine, and not conce<)e the sanction of 
his authority to such an nnphilosophical opinion on any 
other evidence, than that of cogent proof from his own 
pages. Under this feeling I have searched in vain 
for the chapter, or section, in which he undertakes 
to prove, as Mr. Higgins avers he has proved, that 
*' Faith is matter of necessity, not of choice." I may 

" te»t.) he BpqiiicBCed, nnd nfter the term of lier dirorce was Mpired, married her 
"in the latter eud of thefi^hjrcsr of the He^ra.— What purticularly augmented 
" the ■canda] of this connexion vas, that Zeid vas the adopled fon of Mobamed, 
'' Slid consequently bis wife came within the prohibited ilef rees of marriage," 



have overlooked it ; but my present conviction is, that 
uo such passage is to be found : and I am strengthened 
111 the conviction, because such doctrine, as appears to 
me, is counter to all Mr. Locke's principles. Faith he 
describes as an assent to revelation, founded on the 
highest reason. The use and application of our rational 
faculties, — the keeping our minds open to evidence, 
— are so identified indeed with Locke's conception of 
faith, as to render it any thing else than matter of ne- 
cessity, in which the will has nothing to do. Necessity 
iu its nature excludes all operation of the will. The 
fullest assent is indeed to be given to divine revelation ; 
— hut then it belongs to reason to judge of the truth 
of its being a revelation. Our understanding is to be 
employed in discovering truth, and the will to enable 
us to obey it: of both these faculties we are to make 
the best use; aud on our doing so, we have the assured 
promise of God's illuminating spirit to direct us in 
our inquiries. This view of faith exactly harmonizes 
with the definition given of it by Theodoret: n/o-T.)-, he 
says, is Uoiirior Tic 4'Wi TvyiutTadnrii, i. o. a voluutary assenting 
of the mind; — or, with that of Clemens Alexandrinus : 

n/s-Tii TC^oKYi-i,!! ixoitnis ir', dioinlSi/xr (nyxeivd9i^:s, 1. C. faith is R 

spontaneous assumption, it is a free assent of the mind 
to the worship of God.* Faith, then, according to these 
early authorities of the church, is so far from being mat- 
ter of necessity, and not of choice, that it is rather, as Dr. 
Barrow well expresses it, " an effect of persuasion, and 
"persuasion is nothing else but the application of some 
" reason to the mind, apt to draw forth its assent."f 

• Stiiceri Thea. Eccl. ; tIotii. 

t Dr. Isaac Barron-'a Sfrmon on the Virtue and Re»sijnablene!8 of Faith, vol. ir. 
p. 23. I recommead to Mr. Higgins, at hia leisure, cirefuUy to psruse this Senaoa, 
— tbc second jtart of it particulirly, 
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MoharoeLlanisin,.as Mr. Higginsjiistly observes, "was 
-"the child not of preconcerted design, but of accident 
•'and circumstance," — the effect, ns he elsewhere terms 
it, of " unforeseen circumstances."* In other words, the 
system itself was not devised by Mohamed with the 
view of acquiring that sovereignty to which it after- 
wards led. The manner, in which the efforts he madef 
to reform the religion of his country were received for 
tlie first thirteen years, was not of a kind to warrant 
any sanguine calculations of success. It is true, his 
preachings had produced an effect upon the popular 
mind : and the law passed in the eighth year of his 
mission, forbidding* any person to join his cause, ia 
evidence that the authorities began to dread the in- 
fluence be was obtaining ; but still his converts ia 
Mecca, though respectable, were far from numerous ; 
and his uucle, the rich Abu Taleb, " one of the chief 
*• men of the government/'f died, it seems, an un- 
believer. Judging, indeed, from the opposition Mo- 
hamed had to contend with in making himself master 
of that city, which had so long been the scene of his 
zealous labours, it seems more than probable, had be not 
fled when he did, at the critical moment when '• Mecca 
" had grown too hot for him,"J that the world would 
never have heard of either him or liis undertaking. 
For my part, I assure Mr. Higgius I have no wish, in 
any "canting style," to approve the conduct of the 
people of Mecca. Considering that gentle means had 
hitherto been employed to promulgate bis doctrines, I 
think the treatment their Prophet received was harsh 
and cruel : at the same time, I regard the moderation 



• Apology, p, B7 aod 104. t Apoipgy, p. 11. 1 Apology, p, 14. 



wmch ae diaplayed on the occasion, as proceeding- from 
the conviction that it was prudent to yield, rather than 
attempt resistance. Be this as it may, the reception 
which Mohamed experienced at Medina,* where he had 
many attached friends, was in all respects favonraljle: 
proselytes to his views came in daily; and he soon 
commanded resources, that rendered him a formidable 
neighbour. He had long brooded in contemplative 
obscurity over the visions of his own fancy, but now a 
field of action opened before him. In his new power, 



^» II wm tliia moTcment of Hie Prophet, liis JligJit from MprcB, or as i gond 
MuasuliDBii wnuld call it, bis departure fry divine naputle, " migcatio et ibitus s 
" cajiiiiilig ct BinlciB,'' {CalroeriiisJ wbicU gave rise to ilie celebrated epocli, uaisl 
by his followers in nil clirooologiciil compiildlions. From the Arabic word htsj'ra, 
or BB commonly written kegira, denoting jlight in general, it receiied iu Damr. 
Thia event, to memorable in Arabian annals, hsppened according to common opinion 
on tbc siiteCDih day of July, in the year 622 of our Sarlour, but Bccniiling to 
Elmadniis, a good authority, in 624. From it commences the dale of the Saracen 
empire. The Mohamcditaa reckon lime by lunar years, aa did (be old Arabiana. 
Like the Jews, they begin their day at evening ; and the reasoa Hyde giTea in 
tiiese words from a I'eisian author : " Mohamedani, ct omuea alii, qui menses b 
" phaeibus luoaribos ineboant, diem eivilem ab occasu talis iachoaat ; quia donee 
" aol occubueric luna videri nou polest ; adei) ut noi did prsiuictatur." — De Rel. 
Vet. Pcrs. p. 21 1. Vatreb, the place Co wliicb Mohamed escaped, and which he 
made his future resideiiee, obtained many privileges in return for ibc protectiDn It 
slForded: its name was presently cbsnged for the more imposing designation of 
Meuihatu 'lnaui, or City of the Prophet, called nftcrwardg, kot' '(ox^", simply 
Medina. He is supposed to have made his entry into Medina on a Friday. Hence 
that day is held in fpecial TCnerstion by the Moslems ; and is the day set apart in 
the Koran tir the weekly celebtalion of public worship. " O true believers, when 
" ye are called to prayer on the day of the assembly, liasten to the commemoration 
" of God, and leave merchandise. This will be better for you, if ye knew it. And 
"when prayer is ended then disperse yourselves through the land as ye list, and 
" seek gain of the liberality of God : and remember God frequently, that ye may 
" prosper. Bui when they see any merchandising, or sport, they flock thereto, and 
" leave thee standing up in thy pulpit, say, the reward which is with God is better 
" than any sport or merchandise ; and God is the best provider." Surat 62. la 
relation to this its purpose, Friday is named by the Ar^ians Vamn at jomi, 
.the day of the assembly or congregation. See Sale on the abovo passage. Not- 
withstaadiog llic accounC of Mohamedtta writerE, Scaliger wm of opitiioD, that the 
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be taw only the leadingK of ProrideDce, anthorisio^ him 
to compel wbere be bad fajM to persiBMle, and ex- 
tirpate idolatry by leits peaceful measares tbau be bad 
hitherto adopted. To reasoH force was added, and the 
foaodatkm laid of titat empire, which extended itaelf 
over ao large a portion of the eastern and western 
world. 

eCfariMiaoa 1 remark, that it is a point of solicitude with Mr. 
iliB»"iodU Hi^^iim to have it believed, that no small nomber of 
ad tnm the Moliatned's 6ral supporters at Medina were Christians. 

fff of Mp Oi' ■ ■ 

rfcro****"- He ob»ervea,* " Dr.Prideaux informs us, that the ao- 
^j^gbw. "berentK of Mohamed at Medina were chiefly among 
" the Chriiitians, and that he was received by them 
" with great acclamation : all this for the reason be 
** (Dr. P.) gives, seems very probable." Again, — "To 
" the different sects of Christian religionists, / think," 
says Mr. Higgins, "we may look for the recruits to the 

obwrruicc oC Friday u • nligiiRU fenlval vu ■ practice that obtained in Arabia 
lung auLrrior la Mohamed ; aod thai he onlj comrrrtcd an ciinting- ianitDtiira to 
•erre lii* pnrpoae. SelHen an:m> onca (o bare had (he unie opinion. Sca)i;er'a 
worda ai prea id Selden are, — " (jtiod Mucliarum Hcgirs coipit a rerii sCiU, iitc6 
" earn diem lamm Mabumedaait dicunt ab eo tempore. Ego Bcio anliqui^rm 
" mjantUUmtm tmc propter Venerem, quam Cbobar rocabnnl, et mmmi snper- 
" atiUooe antiquitlia renerabantor. Cieternm ferii KXLa ilU> dieiCnr Ginma, hoc 
" eal, airBfii, imiAiiaiii, iiukla, qiue ei reierentil illis egt, qoft Judnis ubbatnni, 
"CbrUaanlidleaaolia." Turn. I. p. 404. Selden afterward* altered bis opimoD, and 
WM for deducing the Mobamedan euitom of observing Piiday ai the day of public 
woribip, from tlie Paratcrct of lie early Chriiiian churcb, founded upon Luke 
T. M, 36. and alluded to in the aiily-niDtb of tbe Apoatolical Cooititutions. But I 
gire hli word*, and refer tlie cdrioui reader for ruclber infannatioD to his learned 
work. " Et quod ad origioein feati, qualcniu a Mahumedaois recinetur, attinet ; 
" cUm partim t CbriitiiDia, portim e Judukit ritibus conllataiD ease Mabumediawum 
"certum lit, an non conMltutloDJ CunitantiniauB illi, qni tarn diei Veneris, tea 
" feiia q>H>d proiabba-tuQi eit, qu&m »oli« dies, leu domiDicoi, fcatut habendua erst, 
" ea dehelut ? lo Chrialianiamo ijuidcm diu ett qubd e»anuil coOBtilutio ilia. Sed 
■'forte iNDS DiRX >i->-UM lacoUurieia tuun recipi roluit MtJiumedci." Id.p, 406. 
• Apology, sect. 87. 
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" armies of the Prophet, uud in the circumstance that 
" they would not be serving like mere soldiers of fortune 
*' for pay, but men actually eiig'aged by principle in his 
"cause, we shall not look in vain for the reason of 
" the enthusiasm by which tiiey were actuated."* The 
testimony of Prideaux, on other points contemptuously 
set aside, is here represent<"d as very probable, when it 
serves to fasten on the Christians the imputation of 
apostacy. I wish to consider Mr. Hig^ins as a gentle- 
man guided in his inquiries solely by the love of truth. 
If I be correct in this sentiment, he will not be angry 
at me for challenging him to produce one tittle of 
credible evidence in support of such an imputation. 
This charge against the Christians of Medina, with 
■whatever confidence put forward, and by whomsoever 
urged, rests I am persuaded on no better grounds than 
unsupported conjecture. 1 am not afraid of appealing 
to the decision of the historical inquirer. The only evi- 
dence available on this subject and entitled to attention, 
goes, as I believe, to establish the directly opposite con- 
clusion to that which Mr. Higgins would have us to 
come to, — namely, that the persons who first sent in 
their adhesion to Mohamed, were not Christians, but 
Arabians, who had been idolaters, yet who with the Pro- 
phet had renounced the superstitions of their country. 
The preaching of Mohamed hitherto, as is apparent from 
many passages in the Koran, had been directed chiefly 
against the prevailing idolatry : and it is to those of 
his countrymen, who had been induced by him to quit 
polytheism, that we must " look for the recruits to the 
"armies of the Prophet." I ask Mr. Higgins of what 
religious persuasion originally were those whom Mo- 

* Apology, sect. 193. 



Iinmeil djg^nitied witli the name of aksarn,* or helpers ? 
Were tliey not Arabian idoUtlerSf liefore tliey confede- 
rated witli their new leader? So Picart from Gagnier, 
— " In the foUowing' year (the eleventh of his mission) 
"the Chasregites, who were pure Arabians, embraced 
" the relig'ion of Mohamed : he gave them the name 
*' of ansarians or auxiliaries, because they powerfully 
"helped him to settle his doctrines."! As I am 
nnxious to remove the stigma attempted to be atlixcd 
upon the Christians at Medina, I here give the very 
words of Gagnier, which may be more satisfactory to 
Mr. Higg-ins than the second-hand testimony of Picart. 
" Atque hinc vir doctus {Prideaux is the person alluded 
"to) deplorandum illurum temporum ecclesiee orientalis 
" statum patheticis verbis lamentatur, quod tarn facile 
" Christiani, deserta 6de, Islauiismi imjx}stnr»! nomen 
*' dederint. Verum enim ex mera conjecture (quod 
" pace summi viri et tantoperfe de ecclesia iiieriti dix- 
'* erim) boni illi Christiani Arabes tantae apostasiee 
" criminis non erant tain facile accusandi, cum isti 
" Medisbnses, prinii Mohammedis asseclte in illsi 
" urbe, neque Christiani neque enim JdDjEI fuerint, 
" sed Arabes puri, uti vocabantur, iique Idolola- 
*' TB^ e Chazregiitanira tribu oriundi."J I will only 
add, in further refutation of the charge uuder const- 
deration, thatj according to the accounts found even in 
Mohamedan writers, it is evident, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that the Arabian Christians generally continued 

• Ansars, Bo called from Ike Arabic " aniar," plural of tiair, roeaning: aidsj 
aKsistBBtf, dcfeudcn, coafrderatea ; it ia particularly RppUed to tlic citizens o( 
Medina, wbn RBaisted Mohameil, wliea obliged to fly ftom MecOi — Ricliardson'i 
Arabic DicLloosry. 

+ Religious Cereroonics, vol. VIT. p. 17. 

X In Annot. ad Abul-fedec ni. Mobsmedis, cap. \7, p. 30, 




steadfust in their profession, and sutimifted to pay HiA 
karach, or cnpitntion-tax, rather than apostatize from 
their religion. 



Mr. Higgiiis is a great assertor of the tolerant spirit Second llea£ 
of Mohamediinisni, as displayed in the character of its MohamecinriK 



altogether at issue with him. As I wish, however, Si'^''*' 
Mr. Higgius. in respect to Ilia opinions, always to speak, 
for himself, I quote at length the following Sections, 
from which the reader will see what his sentiments are 
Hpon my second head. 

" 199. To the reasons which the reader has seen for the rapid 
*' propagation and succl-bs of Muliuniodism, may be added the 
" total nbntinencc in its folloivors of persecution, at least as 
"far as concerned Jews and Cliriatiiuia. As tlio Rev. Mr. 
** Robinson has said, 'Jews and Christians nil lived hajipily 
"* among ihem.' This will oiirprise Christians at tliis day 
"very much, but it is nevertheless true. The enlightened 
"snbjccts of the caiipiis pei-secuted none; and had their 
"empire continued. Instead of having been overthrown by 
"the Turks, then in a slate of barbarism, and had extended 
" to European Greece, I have no doubt that the same effect 
" would have been piodueed m that which was produced hi 
"Persia, Arabia, and most prirts of Asia and Africa. Scarcely 
"a Christian would have been left at this day. Mere bur- 
" barlsm may be thuiigbt in^utiielent to account fur the cx- 
" eeseive hatred of the modern Turks to the Chrietlani. I 
"have no doubt that tlieir bigotry and their hatred of the 
"Christianiwere In a great measure caused by the bigotry and 
" hatred of the Christians towards them — by the Crusades, the 
" expulsion of all the Moriscoes of Spain whom the Christians 
" were unable to murder, and by the perpetual piracies of the 
" pious knights of Malta. What would the Christians have 
"said if the Turks had expelled all the inhabitants of Greece 
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^'wben ibey took CoiistantiQoi>le, as the Clirbtians expelled 
** tlie Moriscoes from Sjjain, insteud of Icuving tlieni in pos- 
" session of tlieir lands, houses, patriarchit, bishops, {>rie!>t!>, 
" churches, and monasteries ? To these causes, joined to ex- 
" cessivc ignorance, may be attributed the difTei'CDce betweeo 
" the Turks and their precursors, the Saracens ; and to tlie 
"persecuting spirit generated by ihese causes may be attii- 
"buted the feet of the existence of a single Christian in 
"Greece. It is this spirit of intolerance which is increasing 
"the members of the Roman church in Ireland, and has 
"prevented the propagation of Mohamedism in Greece." 

"200. The tolerant spirit of the caliphs appears to be 
"strictly accordant with that of Mohanied, as may be seen in 
" the following passage, in which enough escapes to shew to an 
"impartial person the true character of the prophet; coming 
"from Mr. Sale, it is ihe admission of an unwilling witness: — 
"'Hitherto, Mahomet had propagated his religion by fair 
" means, so that the whole success of his enterprise, before 
"his flight to Medina, must be attributed to persuasion only, 
" and not to compulsion. For, before this second oath of 
" fealty or inauguration at Al Akaba,* be had no permission 
"to use any force at all; and in several places of the Koran, 
" which he pretended were revealed during his stay at Mecca, 
" he declares his business was only to preach and admonish; 
"that he had no authority to compel any person to embrace 
"his religion; and that whether people believed or not, was 
" not his concern, but belonged only to God. And he was so 
" (iir from allowing his followers to use force, that he ex- 
"horted them to bear patiently those injuries which were 
" offered them on account of their faith ; and, when perse- 
" cuted himself, chose rather to quit the place of his birth, 
" and retire to Medina, than to matte any resistance.' "f 



* "TliiB allmlcs to an oatb ivlikh, it ii snid, ho exacted from a dfpntatloii of 
" proselyicB TrDin Medina, thnt they Btionld be futhful lo tiiin and protect him froia 
" bin cDemici."— Sale, Pref. p. 63. 

t Apol<^, p. 90 and 91. 
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f pass over Mr. Hio^o^ins's attempt at vaticination. 
He, it seems, is of opinion, that, if the Saracen empire 
had not been overturued by (he Turks, " scarcely a 
" Christiiiu would have been left at this day." I only 
notice this self-complacent remark for the purpose of 
referring Mr. Higgins to a passag^e that occurs in 
an old iwok, — an authority with me : the passage is 

this : Kiyii Si o-oi >Jy« 3ti <rii iT nirf©-, i^ ini rairri T^virfif oikoSo.- 

IJ.nTi> fiou Tit iKxXna'nr tC, ilikaii aim ai yULva.a'^^ls'xisit «utmj. But I- 

<lo request the particular attention of the reader to 
what follows. Mr. Sale, it will he observed, is brought 
forward as a witness — an unwilling witness (which, iu 
Mr. Higgins's view, increases the value of his testi- 
mony) to the tolerant spirit of Moharaed and his suc- 
cessors, the Caliphs. In proof of this, the quotation 
aljove given, taken from the learned translator's pre- 
liminary discourse, (not preface,) is laid before tha 
reader. On turning, however, to Sale, I find, that 
Mr. Higgins has quoted only the former part of the 
paragraph, where the passage occurs : I give the re- 
mainder. From the clause^-" and when persecuted 
" himself, chose rather to quit the place of his birth, 
" and retire to Medina, than to make any resistance," 
— the paragraph continues ; " but this great passiveness 
" and moderation seems entirely owing to his want of 
" power, and the great superiority of his opposers iat 
"the first twelve years of his mission; for no sooner 
" was he enabled, by the assistance of those in Medina, 
" to make head against his enemies, than he gave out, 
"that God had allowed him and his followers to defend 
" themselves against the infidels; and at length, as his 
" forces increased, he pretended to have the divine leave 
" even to attack them, and to destroy idolatry, and to 



"set up the true faitli by the sword; finiling by expe- 
" rience that his desi^ia would otherwise proceed very 
"slowly, if they were not utterly overthrown j and 
'• knowing on the other hand that innovators, when they 
" depend solely on their own strength, and can compel 
"seldom run any risk. • * * * The fii-st passage of the 
" Koran which gave Mohamed the permission of defend- 
*' ing himself by annR, is said to have been that in tlie 
"twenty-second chapter; after which a great number 
*' to the same purpose were revealed."* Now, if words 
have any signification, Mr. Sale is a witness, whether 
willing or unwilling 1 care not, to the contrary of that, 
which by Mr. Higgins he is made to avouch. Nobody 
knows better thau Mr. Higgins how neccjisary it is, to 
come at the correct understanding of written testimony, 
to take the collective sense of the whole, and not that 
of detached passages only. And had Mr. Higgins at- 
tended to this maxim, he could not have fallen into so 
grave a mistatement of Sale's meaning, as 1 conceive in 
the present instance he has certainly done. Assuredly 
the paragraph, taken as a whole, represents the trans- 
lator of the Koran in a very difterent light from that of 
a witness to the tohranl principles of Mohuraed. 

Enthusiasm in its nature is exclusive and overbeariDg, 
impatient of restraint, and, in the means it uses to ac- 
complish its purposes, stern and severe. It easily mixes 
with the unsocial passions of our nature, with pride, 
ostentation, and resentment ; its zeal is often another 
name for persecution, and the concern it expresses for 
the honour of God is frequently nothing else than the 

* Siilc't Koran, Pfcl.Duc, Ito. ciUt. p' ^'i- 



desire of human applause, — of temporal power and 
aggrandizement. Traces of lliese, its characteristic 
elements, abound in the Koran. I give the following' 
as specimens of the violent precepts contained in that 
book; others breathing a like spirit are numerous. — ' 
" O, true believers, take your necessary precaution 
" against your enemies, and either go forth to war in 
•'separate parties, or go forth altogether in a body. 
" * * * Let them therefore fight for the religion of 
" God, who part with the present life in e\cbange 
" for that which is to come; for whosoever fighteth for 
" the religion of God, whether he be slain or be victo- 
*' torious, we will surely give him a great reward."* 
Again, — "Fight against those who believe not in God, 
" nor in the last day, and forbid not that which God 
" and bis apostle have forbidden, and profess not the 
" true religion of those unto whom the scriptures have 
*' been delivered, until tltey pay tribute by right of sub- 
'\;ection, and they be reduced verylorv"'\ We recognise 
in these precepts the ferocious spirit of Mohamedanism. 
The alternative it offered to the conquered, if Pagan 
idolaters, was Islamism or death; if Jews or Christians, 
for they were more mercifully dealt with, conversion or 
tribute. In the accounts of the wars of Mohamed, we 
have mention made of missions and negociations, but 
the grand instrument of conversion was the sword. 
The first caliphs, with the armies they commanded, 
were actuated by military fanaticism, — they were little 
removed from barbarians, — and, in the plenitude of 
their despotism, were strangers to every liberal and 
toleraot principle. The objects that most engrossed 



• Siirat i. t Sunt 3. 
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their attention were, in Mr. Hi^grns's words, " glonr, 
" plunder, women, and abore all. soccess."* Yet does 
Mr. Hi<^ns assert, '* (Hie cause of tfae rapid propasation 
"and successor Mohamedanism, was the total absence 
" in its followers of persecution, at least as far as con- 
" oemed Jews and Christians. As the Rev. Mr. Robinson 
" has said, * Jews and Christians all lived happily among' 
" them,' "t — Mr. Higgins is so pleased with this scrap of 
testimony from Mr. Robinson, that we hare it before in 
nearly the same words at the 6ftT-first page. This 
author's opinions are not oracular with me. With the 
late Cambridge Professor, Dr. Hey, 1 entertain "a poor 
"opinion of Mr. Robinson's reasoning powers, — and 
" agree that none, even allowing him to be a man of 
" good abilities, can read his great work, the History 
"of Baptism, if a love of truth be uppermost in their 
" minds, without disgust and abhorrence." Mr. Ro- 
binson's authority, therefore, goes only a very little way. 



f Should injr DOC diKcwcr in faimicU ■ aecret pencia*! to put fulb in the lUta- 
mealB fonnd ia a certain class of vrilen, (I mutt iaclude Mr. Hi^giiu \a tbi« dus,) 
ftbaat the c\eaiKacj ind liberal loUratiaa of the first ^tohllmedlIl conquerors, 
1 wouU by iJl niMoi adrtse hire lo read over Ociibt'b admiraWe accoaftl of the 
eipeditioDi into SriiA, ondertakea durin; the caliphates of Abubecer, Omar, u>d 
OthmBD; md, if bia case be not desperate, he wilt lie cured of so morbid ft 
predilection. The men who condarled those exprditiona, must have acted apou the 
AHiBone maxim, commau in Ebe mouth of a later niier, that " compasaion was but 
" natural weakness." Then, in respect to their tolerating aplrit in mallera of 
religion, we moy gather of what kind it was from the following characleriatic 
mneedole. On the ere of one of those dreadful engagements, which preceded the 
bll of Uamascui, — " A renerable old man belonging to the Christian army had a 
" conference with Kholid, wherein he endesFOuted to dissuade the Moslem gyrneral 
" from engaging the imperial farces, and coDSeqnenlly to prevent Ihcctfuaion of 
" blood ; but without effect. The Arab was determined, unlesi the Christians 
■' would rcxDunce Ihiir faith, or submit to pay an annual Iribute, lo leave the 
" deciaion of the preient dispute between the Khalif and the Roman emperor en- 
I' lirelt/ ta (he tjcori," —Vaxt . Hiat, Tol. I. p. 310. 



Bat to return. To wipe away the stain of intolerance 
from the first Caliphs, Mr. Hiafgins gmvely tells us, 
wherever they conquered, " if the inhabitants turned 
*' Mo/tamedans, they were instantly on a footing of 
"equality with their conquerors, were not put to the 
" sword, as the Christians" [with ' wonderful assurance 
and hypocrisy' 1 suppose] " have represented, but after 
" the conquest was terminated," [i. e. after thousands 
had been barbarously slaughtered while defending the 
lands and possessions of their forefatliers,] "they were 
" left in the peaceable possession of their properties and 
" religion," [not if idolaters, then their temples and 
religion were destroyed,] *' paying a tax for the enjoy- 
ment of this latter privilege, so trifling as to be an 
"oppression to none."* I confess I read this passage 
with astonishment — " A tax so trifling as to be an op- 
" pression to noneT' and this from a gentleman, who 
advocated the other day the removal of penal laws from 
our Catholic fellow-subjects ! 1 care little whether the 
tax imposed was light or oppressive : I object to the 
principle of it. No man living has a right to compel 
others to be of his religion, or to mulct them for re- 
fusing to embrace it. I am sorry that Mr. Hlggins, 
whom I always looked upon as the friend of civil and 
religious liberty, should, for the sake of glossing over 
Mohamedan intolerance, be the apologist for pains and 
penalties, and dignify the tyrants who imposed them 
with the name of "liberal and enlightened characters!!" 
I thought, that the essence of toleration had consisted 
in men's being allowed to enjoy their religious opinions 
and worship without molestation, according to the 



* Apolojy, p. 51, 
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dictates of their judgment and conscience. Had Mr. 
Hi^^ins himself to pay an annual U)X for his opinions, 
— the amount to be ansesBed by an authority that was 
above the law, — 1 suspect that we should soou hear him 
exclaiming, what hardship — what intolerable oppression 
— that he should be taxed in his property, merely ou 
account of some psculiarities in his religious notions ! 
But, says Mr. Higgins, the tribute imposed by the 
conquering Mussulman was so trifling via to be no op- 
pression. We have the authority of Jurieu for the 
contrary assertion, — that the Christians were made to 
pay very dear for their liberty of conscience, — that it 
was a custom with their Mohame<Ian masters to sell 
their churches to the Jews, and then compel them to 
re-purchase them for exorbitant sums. 

Instances of executions under Mohamedan authorities 
on the pretext of relig;ion can easily be produced. The 
case of the learned and accomplished Al Hiisein shall be 
selected. This ill-fated man suffered on a charge of 
heresy at Bagdad, in 309 of the Hegira.* The most re- 
fined cruelty was put in pi-actice at his execution : and 
when life was extinct, his mangled remains were burnt, 
and the ashes thrown into the Tigris. Mr. Higgins will 
find in Baronius — in the years 925, 9^8, and 975, A. D. 
— several well attested instances of Christians submittin"- 



* Uoltlnger, in hit Jlaloria Eccleiiaitica, gives the fnllowing abridged nctoant 
of Al Huaein'B death, for holding opinions regarded as Bubvcraive of Mohmuvdaa 
orthodoiy. " In qnft, (poiii teiKcet,) cxcellirit Hnaeimn, filim Mnnioris, qm tamra 
" juaau Muctadiri trucidatiiB fuit, ct in crDccm aciiu Baglidi. Huk supplicio ud' 
" dicCaa fait propter versua qnasdain, qui, qubd a theologi^ Muhaniniedic& alicuft 
" elsent, 8t de unjone Clirlali ejuique gemini naturfl loqui videreotur, obelo fueraot 
" traasfiii ; author rerS Bopientum BulTragio morti adjudicntua. Veraua iiaheatnr 
" apnd Clmac. p. 138, qui addit, Std Deut Opt. Max. novil virum hunc, it annoH 
" mlenderit atiud ab to, ijuod tjui verba pra ic/truiif. — Tom. II. p. lOO. 
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Ptyraom, rather than, as their conquerors required, 
abjure their faith, and profess Moharaedanism. Yet 
does Mr. Higg-ins tell us, with ail the confidence of a 
person who had searched Arabian archives, " that in the 
"history of Islamism no case can be produced of a 
" victim at the stake," — none of a person " being- put 
" to death in time of peace for not embracing the re- 
" ligion of Islam !"♦ Again, 1 ask, did Mr. Higg-ins 
never read of the cruel treatment which Averroes, the 
learned precejjtor of Maimonides, experienced? Was 
he not arraigned for heretical opinions, and condemned 
by the Caliph in person, — the evidence ag^ainst him 
being treacherously obtained from the notebooks of his 
pupils? Was not his property confiscated, and himself 
confined to live among the Jews, an object of general 
persecution and obloquy ? He fled from his persecutors, 
— and being retaken, his case was again proceeded in, 
when several of the Council were for the verdict of death, 
but happily the milder sentence of a public penance 
and recantation at last prevailed. He was therefore 
brought from prison, and placed on the uppermost step 
of the mosque, his head bare, while every one, as be 
passed into the mosque to prayers, was allowed to spit 
upon his face. Mr. Higgins will find the affair shortly 
related in Dr. Enfield's History of Philosophy.f 

After these evidences of the mild and tolerant spirit 
of Mohamedauism, I could direct Mr. Higgins's at- 
tention to a document, which seems to have escaped his 
research, though I conceive generally known to in- 
quirers into these matters, — 1 mean the patent, which 
Mohamed is said to have granted to the monks of Mount 



' Apology, p. 52 and b3. f Vol, II. p. 246, &f. 
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Sinai, and to Christians in general. This insitrunient, 
if genuine,* considering tlie qnarter whence it enisi- 
nated, contains some humane provisions: it confers 
great privileges on those to whom it was granted, 
though not without some hard conditions; and though 
it purports to !iave been issued by the military prophet 
so early as in the second year of the Hegira, when his 
power was in its infancy, yet the Iiarach even then was 
not forgotten. It prescribes in the Twelfth Regulation, 
** that those Christians, who are inhabitants, and with 
" their riches and traffick are able to pay the poll-tax, 
"shall pay no more than twelve drachms." A copy 
of this singular document is given in Pococke's Travels 
in the East.f 

But, in Mr. Higgins's view, the early Caliphs were 
not only men of tolerant principles, but enlightened by 
knowledge, and great encouragers of learning. The 
" Mohamedans" (says Mr. Higgins)J " were, soon after 
"the establishment of their religion, the most liberal 
" and enlightened race upon earth : so that we are 
"more indebted to them for useful learning, than even 
" to the ancients." Here the burning of the celebrated 
library at Alexandria, by Omar, the second Caliph, is 
a somewhat awkward incident to prove, that Ma/ bar- 
barian had any love of learning. Therefore, on the 
strength of some ner/ative arguments used by Mr. Gibbon 
to discredit the account, the whole story is pronounced 
a mere fabrication, — " a Christian calumny to blacken 



* Mnslidm pronounces it " an artful pipce of forpf ry. The fraud (lie snys) was 
" plain i but the Mohamedans, in consequence of Iheir ignorance and stupidity, 
"believed it to be a Rcnnine production of their chief, anil continue still in the 
" aame opinion."— Eccl. Hist. vol. II. p. 188, note. 

t Vol. I. p. aea and 21i9. 1 Apologj-, p. 55. 
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" the religion of the impostor."* Mr. Gibbon's argu- 
ments contain nothing to convince any body, excepting 
those, whom, when a purpose is to be served, any thing 
will convince. Togo further into this point is beside 
my subject. 

I was for some time at a loss to conceive how it was 
possible for Mr. Higgins to have fallen into the mistake 
of representing the first Caliphs as men of tolerant 
principles and lovers of learning. I think I have dis- 
covered the ground of this mistake: I am persuaded 
it has originated in not discriminating between the 
character of the Caliphs who governed for nearly the 
fii'st hundred and fifty years, and of those who then 
succeeded, known in Mohamedan annals by the name 
of the Abassides. These latter were princes of liberal 
and enlightened policy, and to them exclusively I 
conceive ought the compliments of Mr. Higgins to 
have been applied. But the reader will more easily 
perceive the mistake into which Mr. Higgins has fallen, 
by casting his eye over the following dates : — 



MoHAMED died 


11 


633 


The four first Caliphs who suc- 






ceeded him, called by way of 






distinction, socii, or companions 






of Mohamed, were — 






I. Abubecer, who died 


13 


634 


11. Omar, died 


23 


644 


in. Othman, murdered by his re- 




bellious subjects 


35 


656 


IV. Ali, assassinated by Ahd'alraham 


39 


060 


* Apology, p. 58, 

■ 


p 
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After the ftssas»l nation of Air, and tlie resignntjon of 
Hassan, his eldest son Moaviah was elected Caliph; 
he w;i3 great grandson of Ommiah, of the family of 
Mohanied, and tlio first of the d^'nasty of the Oiii- 
liiiades. Fourteen of his descendants possessed the 
Caliphate in succession, though not in every case the 
lineal heir; a collateral relation, as Butler remarks, 
(Horee Biblical,) being' sometimes preferred. The last 
of the race was Mervvan II., who, after being' defeated 
in the field, was murdered in the ye-ar of the Heg-ira 
132. in that of Christ 749. Then followed the revo- 
lution which introduced the dynasty of the Abassides, 
— the first of which race was Abul Abbas, — he died 
A.D. 753; — the second the celebrated Al-Mansor, the 
founder of Bagdad ; forty-five princes of this line pos- 
sessed the Caliphate in succession. The period from 
Al-Mansor to Al-Motasem, the eighth of the Abassides, 
who died A.D. 8-11, constitutes the golden age of the 
Caliphate. It is among the princes who adorned this 
period, that we are to look for men of liberal principles, 
and patrons of learning' and science. To such characters 
as Al-Mansor, and the enlig-htened Al-Mamon, called by 
Elmacinns, Abassidabum doctissiml's, the compli- 
ments of Mr. Higj^^ins may with some show of truth 
apply ; but not at all to Mohamed, or his_^V*/ successors. 
Of these nothing favourable, in regard to toleration, can 
be said ; — to literature they were strangers, they cared 
not fur it, — the Koran with them superseded every other 
book, — theirs was the age of ignorance and bigotry in 
Mohamedan story. They had, it is true, the credit of 
extending and partly settling the empire. The last of 
the Oraniades, as I have said, was murdered. With the 
Abassidean princes came in milder principles of govern- 
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ment : knowledg-e and the arts began to be cul 
and the seat of empire was removed to Bagdad, Mr. 
Higgins lias paid iiis compliments to the wrong- part)'; 
they may be said to be due in some measure to the 
latter princes : to the former they are inapplicable. 
Dr. Hunt, who was professor of Arabic at Oxford, and 
preceptor in the eastern languages to Sir William Jones, 
has so accurately stated tlie question, as it respects the 
claims of the Mohamedan Caliphs to be viewed in the 
light of encoiiragers of learning, or otherwise, that I 
am sure every scholar will be obliged by having laid 
before him the following Extracts from the learned 
professor's Oration "de Antiquitate, Elegantia, Utilitate 
Linguie Arabicae," delivered at Oxford, A. D. 1738, 
They seem to me to form an admirable corrective 
to the crude and confused misrepresentations of Mr. 
Higgins. 

"De quibus {temporibus scilicet qure pseiido- propbetain 
"suntsecula) quidem observari potest literarum studia sub 
"primis KaiyU, nihil aut parum admodum procesBisse. Marte 
*' enim undique obstrepente, musis vix erat locus. Namquc, 
"lU taceam Abubccram quatuorqne ejus auccessores, qui 
"Mohaniedeni proximo secuti, eraiit toti ejus superstitione 
"fundanda occupati; — ne ipsi quidem Omskad^, qui post 
" lllos regnSrnntj qtiatuordecim lic^l numero, et victoriis e 
" GriEcid Syriaque rcportatis inclvti, quicquani dc literature 
"excolenda videntur cogitfisse. Nomina fortasse scientiarum 
" a doctis illis, quas debellSrunt, geiitibus acceperunt ; studia 
*' verd prorsus ncglexeruat. Veriini non invito adc6 Minervfi 
"nsti sunt, qui illis in imperio successerunt, Abbassid^; 
"cum illorum auspiciis, ut auctor est Abulfaragius, 'rerem 
"sunt aoimi ab incuriil sua, et experrecti intellectus ab de- 
"Jiquio suo.' Hujus enimfauiiliae sccundus, Almansub, qui 
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"Bagdudum, Klialirarum pofitea sedem, condidit, ipse insig- 
" niter doctus, doctos onincs insigiii hoiiore est prospcutus.'' 
— Of Alinamofi, Dr. Hunt says, " Hlc, Khalifaruni doctioruui 
" lotige doctUsimus in rcgnuin armis jam stabilituui, a populo 
"ultro vucatus, nihil prius antiquiusve liabuit, t|uAm ut no- 
" men Mobamedununi, gluriS militari dudiim ubiqiic clarunij 
"bonanim etiani artium, scientiur unique laudibus, liatid 
"minoriipsi honoi'i futuris, accuniularet. Hoc animo, con- 
"gregatis liuguarum quutquot fere uspiaiii fuere, periUs- 
"simis, Interi'ogatisque de libri? in uno quijque sernione lectu 
" dignissimis, ciim innumera auctoruni, in omni literarum 
"geiiere liisigiiiuin, nomiiia ei renunciata cs^ent, ratus sese 
" tliesaurum omnibus majorum spoliis, utcunque smptis, 
"potiorem prs oculis habere, coinphires ex domesticis siiis, 
"ingenti pecuni^ instructia, per omnia maivadi-al-ilm, u e. 
"loca Bcientiarum, (ut cum Abutfaragio, loquar} Syriam ni- 
" mirum, Armeniam, Pcrsiam, et ^gyptum diniisit, qui 
" scriptores laudatos omni studio conquirerent, pretioque 
*'quantumvis mag;no compararcnt. Et quoniam Greeciam 
" foecundam semper pra; caeteris nationibus, turn philosophiae, 
" turn omnium artium huuianiorum parentem a multis retrd 
"saeculia fuisse cognoverat, earn preecipuS hfic occasione 
"peragrari voluit, jussis nuntiis, ut iion tantAm prlvatorum 
"Bcrinia capsasque exciitcrent, sed et pvincipum, a quibus 
"ejus rei veniara per literas priiis impetraverat, bibliothecas 
" inspicerent et scrutarentur."* 



One word on the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
1 have no desire to apologise for the actors in those 
scenes of carnage. 1 lament that the moderation dis- 
played by the conquerors of Spain, when their posterity 
■was driven out of the Peninsula, was so ill requited 
by the Christians. I only observe, it does not follow 



4 De Antiqultatp, Elcgsntift, Utilitste Linguo: Arabicie Oratio haWa Oxonii, In 
&ckililJngDarDm VII, Ksleiid. August!, mdccxuviu. Oxonii, 17;]9. rageIS,&c. 
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because the Christians were in this and other instances 
sanguinary, that the Mohamedans were not shedders of 
blood. Liberal Catholics and Protestants have alike 
concurred in censuring^ those proceedings as cruel and 
impolitic. The author of the Hora BihlicrB has re- 
corded his condemnation of them in these words : — ■ 



"Philip the Thinl, at the instigation of the Inquisition, a 
tribunal always to be mentioned with the bitterest ex- 
pressions of detestation, issued an edict, ordering all Moris- 
coes, without any exception, to quit tlie Spanish territories. 
From the effect of this improvident measure Spain never 
recovered."* 



To what extent Mr. Higgins is a believer in the Mr. Higgins'i 
truth of Christianity, I pretend not to determine. The ^SSlI 
declarations in its behalf, found in his Apology, are 
so intermixed with insinuations of an opposite nature, 
as to leave the reader in suspense, or incline him to 
the less favourable supposition. How any one, whose 
mind was impressed with a sincere respect for revela- 
tion, could pen for instance the following sentence, I 
am at a loss to conceive : — " To deny the wisdom of 
this dispensation" [the Christian is intended] " would 
"evidently" (says Mr, Higgius) " beprophane, though" 
(continues he) " the realitv of it may be doubted, and 

* Page 239. Those ivho may wish for fuller infotmntioa respecting lliifl not only 
improTlclent bat moat cruel measure, will fltid it in Ibe first volume of Or. Mieba^I- 
Gcddea'a Miscellaneaus TrncCs. A rpsiilence of some yenrs at Lisbon in capacity of 
chaplain to ibe factory there, gave Dr. Geddea an opportunity of tollccting a'l- 
tlientic iofbrniHtion on thia flul.ject. Of Ihe Tract itself, forming the sixth in the 
volume, it ia a sufficient rrcommeniiBtiDQ to menlion, that Mosheim, the eccle- 
aiaatical hiatorian, thought it north bis while to translate It into Latin, — at that 
time the languag:e of the learned thraugbout Europe. Geddea'a Tracts, in three 
Tolumea octavo, were first published in Londoz), from 1702 to 1706, and afterirardi 
complete in 1730. The author died ia 1715. 
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" the discussion of it does not appertain to mysubject."* 
A^iin.f remarking on the word -xitfitj^irti, pamciete, in 
his zeal to establish the claims of the Arabian to that 
character, Mr. Hig:gins betniys an aversion to the first 
Christian writers, that to me at least seems to border on 
malevoience. But I give Mr. Higgins's own words. 
*' That the word [paraclete] being confessed to be He- 
" brew,J if it be wrong written, it is uuicli more likely 
" that the early Christian writers, the greatest liars upon 
" earth, should lie to serve their own purpose, than that 
" St. John, a Hebrew," [a Christian writer, I presume,] 
" understanding both Hebrew and Greek, (even without 
" allowing him the gift of tongues,) should have made 
*' a mistake, and rendered the word by wrong Greek 
"letters." Language so acrimonious carries in it its 
own antidote : and Mr. Higgius himself, I think, upon 
reconsideration, vrill regret its virulence. The early 
Christian writers may have been credulous : some of 
them on particular points may have reasoned ill : they 
may occasionally have used arguments in support of 
their cause which were not needed, and had better been 
avoided : — but that they were pre-eminent in men- 
dacity, I take upon myself to deny. They were pious, 
well intentioned, and, in not a few instances, learned 
men. The world has borne* testimony to their virtues 



Apolngy, p. 29. f Apology, p. /4. 

" Bu'ipg coafcssed lo be Ht-brew i" by whom ? iiy Mr. Higgina pnasibly : by 
eJse, BS far as 1 knan'. Every critic, vhase nutliority is worth re^rding, dericea 
t'the word from tlie Greek. EmeBti, as quoted by Michaclis, (Inlrod, lo Ibe New 
[ -Testament, vol. I. p. 1B3,) says, and truly too, " tUat tbo Jews borrowed the word 
"pHAKiitA (ram the Greeks." Its existence in the '■ Chiildee Paraplirnsc" is no 
proof of an Hebrew origin. As uuiJer my fimrth head J examine more fully iota 
what Mr. Higgins baa advaoeed respecting the term paracltle, I will only observe 
here, that he must excuse me, if I venture to prefer before ms ipse dixit on such 
* subject the aulliority of such meu as Buxionrand Schibifsser. 
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and siifferiD^, and charity may well cast a veil over 
inconsistencies, whicli little affect their veracity as 
writers, and are inseparable perhaps from human weak- 
ness. With due respect I submit to Mr. Hio^gins two 
words of advice, which 1 found in one of these much- 
wronged authors: ^^sllS(lXo7l'3y |3Ss\uTTou, which may 1)6 frccIy 
rendered by those words of the oath, referred to at the 
sixty-fifth pas^e, in which the followers of Mohamed 
stipulate to abstain from, — " forging calumnies." 



Mr. Higgins has asserted the unrivalled excellence of Third Head. 
Mohamedanism, and attempted to identify it as a system M^. Higgins's 
of religious belief with the Christian. The slightest the iilKniity of 
mquiry will convince the mipartial readt;r that there is andChrisiianity 
little common between the two systems. Islamism,* ^[-'"*"' ^°^~ 
whether examined in reference to the doctrines pro- 



t Iblauisu. With tills name was Mobnnu^nnhm deBigDnted by ita founder: 
" // tlus mlirace • Islam,' Ihei/ are lurilg diretUd:' (Koran, lur. 3.) The term 
Islam ii thus rendered in RiclinnliiOD : — " obedience to the will of God, submiaeion, 
" humbling oneself, resigning oncwlf to the divine disposal :" il is also used, he 
Hdds, to denote "the true orthodox rnilli among the Mohamed a as." Sale saj-s, 
the word inay also be traiislnlcd, "the reliyioH, or state of ioIiiBf ion, "—hut 
obwrres, the other aunsc, that importing " rratgnnlion or submiBsion to the 
" sen-ice of Gad," is more approved bylhe Mohamedans, and is ihe one adopted in 
the Knraii. Pn-I. Disr. 70. Mr. Higpos. I remark. In a noie si the fourth page of 
the Apology, gim the less approved sense, an the authority of Hyde, and says not 
a sytlfthle about any other aignifieation of the term. The note is, " The word 

ingrcdiens est Muslim, sen Musliman. Hyde," / think I tee the rtaion, why Mr. 
Higiiina ehoosea to prefer the Ic.^s approved meaning of l:>1ani : it is not he- 
cause he knows any thing more [ban otliL'rs about Ihe significa^Q of the Amble 
root " Salatna :" but Ihtre is another book, in which the passage occurs: " Neither 
" is there satiialian \a any other ; fur there is none olhtT nah£ under heaven given 
"among men, whereby wc must he "mirerf." — honltatis verba imitari, major 
malitia est. — Mussuiman, from the Arabic word Muslim, means an orlhodoi be- 
liever in the religion of Inhiro. Caujecluriog from the complimenta be is erer 
paying to that aysteui, Mr. Higgina must approach very near to the character of ■ 
Mussulmnn. . 
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o systems. 



posed as olyects of fyitli, or to the precepts it offers fur 
the regulation of coudiict, will he found to present uo 
tenet that it was not in the power of natural reason to 
have discovered, nor any views of duty that bear not 
the marks of human origin. 
tIiIb shown To begin with MORALS. Mr. Higgins tells us, that 
ini^fi'rst^The Mohamedanism " abounds with precepts of benevolence 
'a^^''^^ " ^"*^ sound morality."* So have other false relig'ions: 
they have many of them contained valuable precepts of 
morality, yet have they generally failed in forming 
their professors to habits of virtue. In regard to Mo- 
hamedanism, I go not the lengtli of denying, that there 
may be respectable characters who profess that be- 
lief, yet am I by no means prepared to admit, that the 
followers of Mohamed in virtue and moral worth so far 
outstrip the inhabitants of Christian states, as Mr. 
Higgins undertakes to assert. f Others, as well as 
Mr. Higgins, have resid the works of gentlemen who 
have travelled in the eastern nations; but, in regard to 



* The fulJowing coademnntory jiitlgmrat pitiaei) opoii Che uonAts of thi^ Kurao, 
occurs in tie works of one vlio wns no " Christian blgol," but a " pliilnsopher," — 
" ft lilieral nad entiglitf ned one," — and therefore baa a stronger clniin on Mr. Hig- 
giiis'a Httration. "The Hilmirers uiil followers of the ALcuiLAN,"BRyB David Hume, 
" insist Fery much on the excellent mornl precejils, which arc intersf ersed through- 
"oiit tlist n'ild performs ace. But tt is to be supposed that Che Arabic wurila 
" which correspoad to ihc Enolisu equity, justice, [eiaperance, meekntss, charity, 
" veie such us, from the consCaut use uf thnt longnc, musC Hlways he lukea in a 
" good si'Dse : and it would have argued thr greitest ignorance not of morals, hut 
" nf liiDguai^e, to have inentioued thetii with sny epithets liesides those uf applause 
" and approhalion. But wiiuld we knoT, wbctlier the pretended prophet littd really 
"mtsinedB just sentiment of morals? Let us aClend to his nnrratiou ; and we 
" shall soon Gud, that he bestuws praise on such luataaces of treachery, ii.hainanity, 
" cruelly, revenge, bigotry, SB sre utterly incouip«lib',e with cirllhed society. No 
" steady rnle of light seems there to he attended to ; and every scCioD Is hlimed 
" or praised, so far only as it is hene&cial or hurtful lo the tiue helierers." — Esiayl, 
4to. edit. vol. I. 257, 2aa. 

t See sect. 7S. 
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~ the state of morals foiiud in those countries, have come 
to a directly opposite conclnsioii. 

In estimating- the practical operation of any system, 
which claims to be regarded as a rule of manners, we 
must not look only at isolated maxims of duty which it 
may contain, oi' at occasional admonitions that may 
meet the eye in favour of prayer, almsgiving, or of 
any other merely external act ; — these, it is confessed, 
are sufficiently numerous in the Koran; — we must go 
deeper, and particularly observe, what such a system 
prescribes for the management of the hearty — for the 
government and direction of the passions and affections. 
Unless it provide to have these under proper control, 
moral proficiency can have no place. And here I re-, 
mark a capital imperfection in the moral system of 
Mohamed. The government of the heart and affections, 
as a duty is not even recognised in the Koran. I find 
in that book no directions on the necessity of counter- 
acting appetite, or checking the importunities of desire : 
all, with the exception of some silly injunctions about 
fasting* and pilgrimages, is on the side of inclination, 



* At page 35 of tbe Apology is a nhini»g pMsage about lUe severilj of the Tgat, 
by which the p'iiB of the Koran from heaven is yearly commemorated. " The 
" Fast of the Ramadan,'' snya Mr. Higgina, " whicli by tlie circulating effect of the 
" lunar year must often fall in the hottcBl period of an ABialie aummer, when the 
" pious Musseimen are forbiildea (o taste a morsel of food, or even a single drop of 
" water to quench their pnrching thirs', ftom morning to evening, for tliirty days 
^ together, is surely something not very like paudeiiiig to their passions and ap> 
"' pelitea." Now what is there in the futile mortifications of the Ehaaadan Craival 
to call forth such long-faced comoiiserHtion ? It ii true, according to the letter of 
the passage, sarat 2, in which tbe fast is instituted, ihe Mussulman is not to eat 
nor drink from aun-rising to sun-set ; — but as soon as the evening sets ia he ii 
allowed an unrestrained indulgence in eating and drinking, and every acosual 
(tratificfllioni— to eat, drink, and caconse, " until be can plainly distinguish a whits 
'■ thieujl from a black one liy the mornbg light." He tbcD again abstaius for tbe day, 
G 3 



ems sanctioned by law. With how 
little of restraint that part of our nature called by Plato 
the concupiscibtp, has to combat in the sy»itein of 
Mohanied, the reader will jiulg-e from the foUowing 
regulations. Of marriage: — "And if ye fear that ye 
" shall not act with equity towards orphans of the 
*' female sex, take in marriage of such other women 
" as please you, two, or three, or four, and not more."* 
Again, — "If ye be desirous to exchange a wife for 
" another wife, and ye have given one of them a talent," 
(that is, ever so large a dower — Sale,) " take not away 
*' any thiug therefrom. "f Divorce : — " You may di- 
" vorce your wives twice, and then either retain them 
"with humanity, or dismiss them with kindness. "J 
Now will any man, will Mr. Higgins himself, in his 
sober senses contend, that morality can flourish upon 
any sound principles where such vagrant concubinage 
is permitted ? Is it, I may ask, under the influence of 
such a system that we may expect to find examples of 
chastity, conjugal fidelity, temperance, or indeed of any 
of the virtues of self-government and self-command ? 
Mr. Higgins's "sound morality" of the Koran, I sus- 
pect, will here he found false, pernicious, and only 
calculated to engender sensuality and every loose dis- 



andrioU as before during the nig-ht. Anil thia nTtcrnatlon of ilcvotionnnd dcbnucWry 
for thirty dayi together cooBlilulea the ttrrible RIiritihiIhq ! The chsracter of this 
f»sl is well touched upon ia the following pasangc, in H»okf pun's " Fides el Legpi 
" MohainedlB," and by him quoted from the irritintts of LiiJovica* Vires: — "Tale 
"jejuoiam iudicere Duntjo et praphrl4 Pei non est dignnm. Quomodii legislnlor 
'' ad erapaUm et ingluriein ijuiui adhortatur et instruit aooa ? Primlim jubet eilii* 
■' abatinere uaqne ad aernm, respero Butem qiiaii detrnetii fmni* el BubUtis re- 
" pagulis emittit cdendi nvidos ad prceiepe belluinum, nftfi, iuquit, «l bibile iaqH€ 
" ad anrarani. Quid potest die! tmmoderatius, aut migis pecuiaum, qiillro atratoi 
" roeosia aecnmbere a sole occidente ad orieolem ? iliec uoii est ji^iinii lei, scd 
«iagini magiiteriiim et oSicini." Fid, et Lcgci Muhamed. Aitorfii, r646, 
• Surat i. t lt>>«>' ' ^'"'^' ~- 



position.* Let us now turn to the Christian code, 
between which and Moharaedanism, according to Mr. 



* I banc thought it beat to throv the subjoined particulars i 
nntc. In (he Apology, at page 3S, 1 find the follo»iog section :- 



a. Cm 



No mBrriage-Uir to the nl>OTe elTect in the KomD ia referred (o. Bi|t (hough 
Hr. Higgina baa not ttkea the trouble to say where, yet Crom liia couSdent manaer 
he must have known, or on some authorily believed, that such a ataCute had a 
place lonieiirhere in tbe Atabian code. And, in the present instance, he is right : 
the ordioBocc does exist i it occurs in aurat 5, near the be^nning, and ia in these 
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This is llie regnlation referred to, and ii the lav by wliioh Mohnmed provided 
for tbe hanaiLTable admiasioa of Jewish and Christian women into bis polj-gamoua 
hatam. I wish Mr. Higgins would state the ditference lielwecn Mohamednn po- 
ijevny and conenbiaagc. If any, it is rery amali. What else bot eonrubinaga 
was it in the aensusl Al-Walid, who married and divorced sixty-three wives ? But 
hoiv either practice can be honourable, or consist with Christian morals, — and 
Mr. Higgiaa aaya he is a Christian, — t am nt n loss to comprehend. Taylor, the 
writer on civil law, says well, that " the qnestion of a plurality of wives baa always 
" been opposed by the beat friends of Christianity, which wns always unfaTOunble 
" ID this practice." Mr. Higgina was in Ibe right, however, in snpposiog the regn- 
lation existed ; but how will he exphiiu tbe following ordinance whieh occors Id 
the second sural, and flatly contravenes the one above given, by positively in- 
hibiting tbe Saracen from intermarrying with either Jewisli or Christian women : — 

" MiHttV NOT WOMEN WHO SHE 1B01.*TEBS, UNTlt THEY BELIEVE." lo Reineccius's 

versioo, " Et ne niibatis cum fieminia inSdelibu!, donee credunt." Seld«n, who 
understood Arabic, resting his aSFiertion on this very passage, says, — " Uiserti 
"etinm Mahumedes probibct Mnaulmanomm suorum et infidelium, sen qui non 
" Maliuniedismo nomina dederint, conjugia, usquedum crediderint, id est, Musul- 
manl ficrcnt." Tom. I. p. 564. 1 leave to Mr, Higgins's superior aagacity the task 
of reconcilini; this and other antilegomena foood in the Konm: and shnll con- 
clade this note by bringing under his notice another of the Arabian's marriage 
h, if I mistake not, shows In its true light the sort of respect Mo- 
bamed had for Jewish and Christian women, and tbe concern be manifested for 
their Aimaurable marriage. For an obvious reaaoD, I shnll give it in Latin, and 
be tr&ntlated and eipounded by Mr. Higgiiu himself; and whea he bu 
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Higgins, tliere exists a close affinity. " But I sav tinto 
"yoii, whosoever looketh ujxin a woman to ItiRt after 
"her, he Iiath coiiiinittfd adultery with her nlready in 
" his heart."* Here we have a regulation worthy of 
the religion of " purity anti truth." " Christ," as has 
been justly olwerved, " by thus enjoining a reguhilion of 
"the thoughts, directs hi-s stroke to the root of the 
"evil," Here we have, in the correct meaning of the 
epithet, sound morality. In this single passage stauds 
recorded for ever the extent and perfection of Christian 
morals. Mr. Higgins will have some difficulty in find- 
ing its parallel iu all the hundred and fourteen surats 
of the Koran. 

Mohamed, we have seen, conceded to his followers 
the liberty of repudiating a wife for the slightest of- 
fence ; or, to speak more truly, for no offence at all, 
but simply because a feeling of dislike had succeeded 
to one of personal attachment. f On a point of duty 



mscertaiofd its meaning:, I trusl ve shn]] hear no more about Moliflined having 
provided for Che hanniiriible mnrringe of Jewish mid Cliriatino women, &c. The 

"tiici, 1. E. iDOLOLitTBX." Sural 24. Hackspan'a ahort hut houcst exclanution 
on thia mnrriage regulation I liere gire, Uecause it may lerve u n clew to gaide 
Mr. Uif^ioa into its true mesoing; " Indii/ianiait autem factum, iptod Chrittiaai 
'^ sqniparatitiir meretricihut rt leortatoribut-'* 

* .Matt. V. 28. 

■f The Koran in aereral pflBsngea gives to the jiuiband abrolaie power over his 
■Fife; the retninlng her in that capacity, or ejecting- her from his liome, is s matter 
(hat depends on his sole will, plcaiure, or caprice. Hence iliiutolntians or the 
conjugul union take place on the moat frivolous grounds. If a hushaiid dii^likes the 
wife he has taken, he has only orally to intimate it, and acnil her away, and the 
Duplial contract Is dissolved. 

ta all the bill of dirorcemeot needed. There is one feature in these separatioDS 
Iieculiarly diagnstlng. I give it in the words of Michaelia, Having observed, re- 
specting Jewish divorces, that after the dbsolutioa of tbc marriage was wmplete. 
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that bears so extensively on humsin happiuess and the 
welfare of society, how different from the accommo- 
dating precepts of Mohanied is the direction given by 
the founder of Christianity. " But 1," says the divine 
Saviour, "say unto you, whosoever shall put away his 
" wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
"to commit adultery.* The solemn and binding cha- 
racter of the marriage contract is by this law fully 
recogTiised : this contract is not to be dissolved lightly 
and for any trifling reason, but only in the case of 
adultery in the wife, — not therefore for purposes of 
libertinism and licentiousness- 
Further, the difference between the morality of the 
Gospel and that of Mohanied, is no less strikingly 
risible as it respects another class of duties. Of the 
milder and more useful virtues, consisting chiefly in the 
exercise of the benevolent affections, small account is 
made in Arabian ethics. Humility, patience under in- 
juries, meekness, the forgiveness of enemies, benevo- 
lence to mankind, are duties little insisted on. The 
Mussulman is a stranger to that sublime morality. 



iF both pnrtieB wrre SHtislicd to notw tbe connexian, Mosea put do obstacle la 
the vay, he goes od to say, " that ihcre cannot be a mare complete coiintcrpnrt to 
" the Mosaic stntutc than that law of Mohamcd, by which, wlien ihe divorce naa 
" once complete, and the tcife gone from Ills house, there was □□ possible way for 
" the husband to recover her, than by aaother man's marrying and cohabiting 
" with her, and then to gratify the former, divorcing her in like manner. • • " 
■ ■■•«• Mahomet, or rather the ancient Arabians, fiom whom 
"he adopted this rule, may have had a Tery good design in view io ebtablishing 
" it, namely, that it might operate as a sort of piiniiihnient, and a meacs of de- 
ig husbands from divorcing their wives rashly, and on frivolous grotinils -. 
" and they no doubt supposed that n buiband wonld thus think the more seriously 
" before he dismissed his wife. The measure, however, il too iudellcale aud too 
" dangerous for the morrilB of a uBlion." — Comment, on Ihe Laws of Moaes, 
vol. H. p. 139. 
f Malt. V. 22. 
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which ini[iels the philanthropist to eiuleavonr to pro- 
mote the gi-eatest possible 5'ood, and to submit the 
inferior affections to the desire of the general happiness. 
He finds in his sacred bonk retaliation of injuries pre- 
scribed with the autliority of law, and revenge, while 
it exceeds not the measure of offence, commended for 
proper spirit. Precepts like these g-ive rise to the 
stem and vindictive feelings, which mark the character 
of the Turk and the Arab. "Whosoever shall take 
"vengeance," so the Koran teaches, "eqnal to the 
*' injury that hath been done him, and shall afterwards 
" be unjustly treated," [i. e. by the aggressor's seeking 
to revenge himself again of the person injured, by 
I offering him some further violence, — Sale,} ** verily God 
" will assist him.* Again, " If ye take vengeance on 
I "any, take a vengeance proportionable to the wrong 
I "which hath been done you; but if ye suffer wrong 
"patiently, verily this will be better for the patient." 
We find in the forty-second surat, '* And the retaliation 
" of evil ought to be an evil projwrtiouate thereto." It 
18 added, indeed, " but he who forgiveth, and is recon- 
"ciled to his enemy, shall receive his reward from God." 
I care little for the qualifying sentence, intended to 
soften the severity of the precept by feebly commending 
forgiveness : — it is enough to condemn the system as a 
rule of morals, that it admits, and as it were, legalizes 
revenge as a principle of action. What different views 
on these subjects do we find in the Christian scriptures! 
There all vindictive feelings, in whatever degree sub- 
sisting, are condemned : — " Avenge not yourself, but 
" rather give place unto wrath : for it is written, ven- 
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•* geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. There- 
" fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
'* give hitn drink : for in so doing- thou shalt heap coals 
"of fire on his head."* Forgiveness of injuries, it has 
been observed, is inculcated by Christ oftener, with 
more earnestness, and under a greater variety of forms, 
than any other virtue. " If ye forgive men their tres- 
"passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: 
" but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
"your Father forgive your trespasses."! " Mohame- 
"danism," Mr. Higgins tells us, "is reproached with 
** copying its morality from the gospel."J No one, who 
has ever looked into the Koran, will, I think, charge 
its author with such a plagiarism. Mr. Higgins men- 
tions§ with approbation an attempt of Mohamed to 
mitigate the horrible law of the Taib,|| or blood-avenger. 



* Rom. xii. 19, 20. f Mult. vi. 14, IS. 

t Apology, p. 30, 5 Apology, aect. 203. 

II Tlie law, by wbkb the ticdrest of kid to a person miirdcFcl lind the right of 
ilayiag the murderer with his aivn liund, obtained in these countries from the 
e»rlie»t times. The person, on whom the office |if avenging the shedciingof blood 
devolved, vms called in Arabic Tair, in Hebrev Guel, rendered in oar Bible 
version, " (lie revenger of blood," and " avenger of blood i" expressively in Cran- 
mer's translation, " executor of binod." The guilty party some times compounded for 
his crime by a pecuniary sstisfnction made to tbe blood-avenger. This in all casea 
of dclibemti! homicide was forbidden by Mneea. Num. xxxv. 19—21. " Ve shall 
" tnke no satisfaction for tlie life of a murderer." " The revenger of blood sliall 
" slay the murderer when he meeteth him." Even the cities of refuge gave liim no 
protection: for, as the above statute is further ei plained in Deut. itx. 13, beja to 
be fetched from thence. " But if any man liatc his neighbour, and lie id wait for 
" him, and rise up agsiust him, snd smite him mortally that he die, and Qeoth 
" into one of these cilies : tlien the elders" (senes, judices ejus urhis, i. e. urhis ia 
qab degebat) '• shall send and fetch him tlience, and deliver him into the hand of 
" tbe (Goel) avenger of blood, that lie may die." The justice and wisdom of this 
are admitted by nil eommeulntora. " Moses verft hnnc morem (vilam scil. 
" ergento a GoBhE redimmJi) blc lege (Num. xxxv. 31) dnt^ abro£:st. Et verb 
" erat pnidentiiE legislataria, turpem et al^tam coDsttetudioeni prohiberi ; intereit 
n familise soliim, setl et reipublicE, ut in homicidas inimadvertatur, Dec judci 
H 
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' This he endeavouretl to effect by recommending the 

I acceptance of a pecuniary compensation from the actual 

[ ■aurderer in lieu of revenge. One consequence of this 

I tnactmont was that the poor man hud tittte security 

I fcr his life against the rich ; it being no punishment to 

[ 4 rich murderer to pay the fine. This is an observatita* 

I of Michaelis :~who, after remarking' at some kngth 

Upon this well-intended but injudicious attempt at 

fegislation, concludes with these words, — " upon the 

/ whole, Mohamed seems to have had no very singular 

I V talents for a legislator, and the contents of his laws 

[ '* serve sufficiently to assure us that no Deity inspired 

I «theiu."* 

Much credit is given to Mohamed by Mr. Higgins 
in the Apology, for prohibiting among his followers the 
I use of wine. " We find no canting recommendation to 



"dolori potihi cagnntonini serriE, qnim exemplnm panarum propnnit, quo ter- 

f^rHntur Improbl, atqae baai tiilit deferc poaunL" — Roseainaller in loc The 

«age of the KoritB in which MohRmed uttfrnpU to miUgHte ihU law la the 

i MlowJD);. " O true btliererii, th« lav of relBlinlion is ordaiiircl you for the ilaio : 

i; fiTB shall die for the free, and ihe serrsnt for Ihe sertanl, aod a woman for s 

iiDin ; but Ite whom his brother shall forgipc, tnny he prosecuted, and ohliged 

ntakv talitf action accordiu; la what is jiiet, and a fine ahnll be set upon him 

b;(* Willi humanity." Snrai 2, p. 30. Brlhis rrgulution Mahioied pare to a bad con- 

f ^Mtudinnry prarlice the canctioa of law : for which bungliag piece of IrEislation be 

mplimeuled by Mr. Higgiaii, bal on more aultd <iewi candcmacd by Michaelia. 

I The Inefiicscy of n pecuniary tniilct for the prercnliun uf injuries, ia well illiiBtraled 

1 anecilote 1 find in Aulus Gelliua. It was enacled hy one of the Uwi of the 

Twelve Tablex, " T^al foTcomnim blnrca with the fist the pnHiihment ikimld ia 

f Uemiy-five aiHi of broMt." Under the protection of tliis law one Ludua Vera- 

liua, who had didtg money than good mRnner", he tell lis, uied to Kmuje himaelf 

■wMi slapping on the face auch citizens as he met with in hia walks ; and then 

Inrning to hii aerrant, who always attended wilh a aupply of the requisite coin, 

ordered him to pay (o the party who had received the blow, ihe legal consideration 

of Iwenty-five a«aes, " Quia etitm erit tani inops, qiicm nb injiirin facleDilEe lubidine 

'^viginti quinque asses delcmiant ?"t— Lib, nx. cap. I. 

* ConiMBt. on the Lns of Moiea, rol. 1 1, p. SI 0—21 4. 



** sobriety and moderation : gaining and driinketiness 
" are pronounced unpardonable sins — and cnt up by tlie 
"roots at once — are totally abolished."* In respect to 
the absolute prohibition of wine, 1 am not sure how far 
such a regfulation was altogether wise: — it might be 
proper for the hot climate of Arabia, where drunken- 
ness is attended with far more dreadful effects than in 
more temperate regions. Be that as it may ; — its 
prohibition did not certainly originate with Mohamed. 
A law making the drinking of wine a capital offence in 
Ambia, existed ages before Mohamed appeared. This is 
expressly related by Diodorus Siculus. Nd^®- 9' iVti* »iraTi 

(the Arabians) /inrt airm (rsit^ut, ftnn purivii« (iiiSji ptnm xa^vopi^M, 
MHTE Ol'Nn XPHS0AI, fi-iri o!-ii» K«T«o-«u*?iiy it S" ay «afi ralra 
mmZii ils'trmTai, Sata-rot afry ii^i^.ij.<» tltai.i Had Mr. Higgins 

ever seen the above passage, and the valuable note upon 
it by Wesselingius, he could not have fallen into the 
error of making Mohamed the author of a practice, 
which, as it appears, existed in Arabia from the re- 
motest period. J Of the interdict itself I am of opinion 
with Michaelis, that the general prohibition of wine 



* Apology, p. S6, 

t DioU. Sic. lilj. lix. sect 94. 

Liternlly — A law iit to tlicm Dot to Sow corn, nor to ptnat any Fruit-beatHng' trees, 
NOH TO ViT, WINE, nor to build hiiuse ; sad wlioerer isfounil iranigreaBiDg' in these 
reapects, let him be capitally puaiBbed. 

I J here girc the note, omiltius only Ihe Holirew from tiie wapi of Hebraic 
cbttTttctera : — " Bcchabitanim idem olini moa, idem instituliitn. Ipairact profitfnlur 
"apad Jeremiam Tatem, eap.ixxv. 7. impemtum aibi a majoribua fuisse, ' Viaum 
" ne bibite in perpefuura, nee vol, nee liberi eesiri : doiHum ne liruite, framealum 
"imeril*, neqiit viltm plaHtalt, ntque lit taiii tlln, trdin tentoriit habilate 
" *tnipir.' Qui quidom ItacbabilB cum ex Kineia genus deducanl, Kinei rer6 
" JetbronU, locerl Moaia, eadem oliro, qux Nabiitbiei, loca incolenCis, aio' poster], 
" adparet ab autiquiasimi letale bnuc Tilffi dlaciplinsni in Arabia canvaluiasr, 
"eamqna a Recbabitaruni mnjoribiia in terrain Palmtinani fuibse iinportalam. 
" Mstieit Samcetiis, iiidldem ortia, eadcmque AtabiiB loeii incoleiilibuB, in sera 



I one of the greatest errors in leg^istati^-e policy, and 
■when, by the interference of religion, it is declared au 
aboniinatioi), 1 look upon it as a very g^reat misfortune 
for mankind. Between the moderate use of It and its 
abuse for purposes of inebriation, there is iturcly a wide 
difTereiice. That the law itself is now either disre- 
garded, or the letter of it evaded by the use of another 
intoxicating' liquor, is, I believe, pretty generally al- 
lowed. "The most dangerous," says Michnelis, "of 
'* exhilarating liquors, and that whose use is so dread- 
*' fully inveterate in Persia and Arabia, is opium ; the 
'* effects of which, travellers, Chardin, for instance, de- 
*' scribe in such terms as must prevent any man who has 
" read them from ever making panegyrics on Mohametism 
"Jot its prohihiUon of wine. Nor will any law, — no, 
"nor any prohibition of religion be sufKcient, after all, 
*' to prevent the drinking of wine^ but in consequence 
"of the prohibition, they do it secretly, and of course 
" may be said to gulp it down in large draughts rather 
"than drink it; in which case it intoxicates the sooner 
" and more seriously than when drunken at leisure in 
"agreeable company. We hear, at least, of very great 
"excesses in consequence of drunkenness among Ma- 
" hometans, probably of still more than among Chrts- 
" tians; and taking all circumstances into consideration 
" together, the prohibition of wine must be condemned 
" as a cruel and pernicious device of mistaken policy."* 



tempora idem fermc tIIs iisii 



qaarlial vicriini. Turn posl pauco 
abunrfint copt'd qv6 tvtIcntatttvT, t 



V CummeatariM, ml. 111. 136, 13(1. 



r eornm quiBquam, Tert>a .fmniiiiiti biidC e 
tdit, I'd arhorem calit, aut arva mhisendo 

herbis multipJicei—et pleroiqve not vujimiii 
-fliKet." Tom. II. p,390. Edil.Amst. UiS. 



Mr. Higerins admires the founder of Islamism for his 
liberality in opening heaven, or as the Apology has it, 
the '■ inferior placps" at least in heavenly mansions, to 
professors of all religions, according to the good works 
they have performed. "The Koran says," ohserves 
Mr. Higgins, "certainly the faithful" (so Moharaed 
calls his sectaries,) " the Jews, the Christians, the Sa- 
" beans, and in general whoever believes in one only 
"God, and in a day of judgment, and practises 
"virtue, will be rewarded by God; he need not fear."* 
Mr. Higgins, with his usual confidence, here remarks, 
" I think if there had been one clear, undisputed pas- 
" sage in the gospels similar in doctrine to this, we 
"should not," &c. &c. I take leave to point out to Mr. 
Higgins that passage, which occurs in St. John.f and is 
ill th^e words, — "The hour is coming, in which all that 
" are in the grave shall hear his voice and come forth j 
•' they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, 
"and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
" damnation." Yet I dare assure Mr. Higgins, that in 
adducing the above passage, he has been singularly 
unfortunate. The passage, I aver, is neilfier clear iwr 
undisputed. Our Selden, the greatest jurist of his day, 
entertains one opinion as to its meaning, — the latitudi- 
narian one of Mr. Higgins; while Mr. Sale, the learned 
translator, maintains another ; and asserts, that several 
writers have wrongly concluded, that the Mohaniedans 
hold it to be the doctrine of their prophet, that every 
man may be saved in his own religion, provided he be 
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smcere, and lead a ifood life. So much for Mr. Wig- 
gins's clear and undisputed passage.* 

Notwithstanding^ the assertion at the foot of the 
(ilYy-ninth page, *' fair and free discnssion" ha* not 
generally l)een encouraged by the followers of Mo- 
liamed : and their reserve, it must be owned, \s the 
dictate of prudence. Inquiry they know will be fatal 
to their system. It is an admitted fact, that the Moslem 
doctors were not a little staggered by the arguments 
and conversations of the hunented Martyn. And were 
the case, which Mr. Higgins puts actually to happen, of 
some rich Muftif opening a mosque in Ijondon, with 
missionary views, I, for my part, have no fear about the 

• When Ihe reader has gone tijrough Snle's nod', wlilch I here cubjoin, he iritl 
be coQTmeed how Utile dcpeailnnce cnn be placed upon Mr. Higgiai's conGilCDt 
uuTtion. So far ii the pasiage iiuoted /rom btiag one of clear Bod in^putahle 
meaninii, that, according to Scldco, {Una. 1. p. 6G3,) coDsiderable difference ef 
opinion exists among Mohamedao commentatorB reipecting it. 

" Fraoi tbeae words, vblch ire repeoled In the fifth chapter, several vrilen ttare 
" wratig;ly concluded, that the Mohamtuedans bold it la be the ductriae of thrir 
" Prophet, that every miD may be saved in his own religion, provided he be sincere 
•' and lead a good life. It is Ime, some of their doctors do n^ee this to be the 
" purport of their words, butlhen ihey aay the latitude hereby granted mia soon 
" revoked, for that this passage is abrogated by several others in the Koran, which 
"expressly declare that none ean be saved, »ho Is nut of (he Mohamedan futh; 
" and particularly by ibose of the third chapter. ' Whoever fnllovt oHif Othtr 
" rdigion than litam, i. e. tht JVohammedan, if ihatl not be aeeipled ttf kirn, 
" and at the lait day he ihatl be of thoie icho periih." HowL'vcr, olhera are of 
" opinion, tiiat this passage is not abrogated, hut interpret it differently ; taking the 
" meaning of it to be, that no man, whether he be a Jew, a Chriitian, or a SaUan, 
" shall be excluded ftocn salratioa, provided be quit bis erroaeoas rcligioD, and 
" hecome a Moslem, which they say is intended by the following words, ' whoever 
" beOevelh in Oad nnd the lait day, and doth that wkkh u right.' And this 
■' InlerprelatioQ ia approved by Mr. Reland, (whose works inur acripla ar^mnenfi 
" hujHi principalem locum tuentur — Walchiui,) who thinks the words here import 
" no more than those ot the Apoalle, ' In every nation he that fearelh God and 
" workelh righteousness, is accepted with bim :' from which It must not be inferred 
" that the religion of natjre, or any other is sufficient la Save without faith in 
"Chbtst." — Koran, page B. — Sale, 
t Apology, p. 60, 



result, as if Islainism would gain by tlie experimeut. 
1 deny not, that curiosity, or tlie love of siiiguUrity, 
miofht attract hearers: every day's experieuce convinces 
us, that the weakest and wildest opinions find some 
converts. Upon what other principle, indeed, caa we 
account for the puhlicatioii of a work like that of the 
" Apology for the Life of Mohamed," by Mr. Higg'ins ? 
1 am convinced, however, that without the aid of 
"priests," — "fires," — or "bombarding admirals,"* after 
a three weeks' hearing in London, Islamiam would, in 
point of credibility, I>e placed by every sensible man on 
the same shelf with the Tales of Prince Arthur, or the 
Arabian Nights. 

The anecdote, so exullinglyset forth at the fifty-ninth Another Tiew 
page, is intended, it should seem, to lead the reader to a psen by Mr. 
diflferent conclusion. Mr. Higgins says he has "some ^^'SS""^* 
" doubts what would happen, even in this enliyhlened 
" age, as it calls itself, if the Grand Seignior was to 
"send (as our missionaries did a Mr. Drummond to 
" Geneva, to preach their peculiar doctrines) one of the 
'* richest of his Muftis to build a mosque, and to preach 
" the doctrines of the Koran in the centre of London." 
But I give the auecdote, with a trifiing addition. 
Some Jesuits, it is known, who had settled in India, at 
Agra, by invitation from Akber, published, about the 
year 1600, two works on the Christian religion, for the 
information of the emperor and his Mussulman subjects. 
These apologetick tracts were answered by Ahmed Eboi 
Ziu Alabedin, a learned Persian, and that (says Mr, 
Higgins) so ably, " that the foUowei's of the Prophet 
" obtained as decided a victory by their pens, as they had 
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"previously done by their arms." Poor Dr. Prideanx 
litmself could not conceal liis chaG^nn. Then, in the - 
streng'th of this victory over the Christian apologists, 
Mr. Hig^gins remarks, with an air of triumph,* "The 
"confidence which the Mohamedaiis have always shown 
"in the justice of their cause, as a close exaniiuRtion 
" must convince every one, is very remarkable," Close 
examination into his subject is not, I should say, one of 
the habits by which Mr. Higgins is distinguished as a 
writer. In the present instance, very little "close 
"examinatiou" was require<i to have informed the 
Apologist, that, of Ahmed Ebn Zin Alaiiedin it is re- 
corded, he ABJURED MoHAMEDANisM, and died iu the 
Christian faith. The circumstance is mentioned in the 
supplemental notice to Bayle's article on Philip Guadag- 
nola, in the General Historical Dictionary. A 
copy of Ahmed's work was sent to Rome. Urban VIII. 
who then filled the chair, ordered Dr. Guadagnola, pro- 
fessor of Ambic in that city, to publish a reply. The 
professor executed bis task with so much ability, that 
the Persian Ahmed, to whom theanswer was transmitted, 
" was so thoroughly convinced of the truth of the 
" Christian religion, that he renounced the Mohamedan 
" faith, and became a zealous defender of the principles 
" which he had before opposed with the utmost of his 
"abilities." I recommend to Mr. Higgins, when next 
he visits Rome, to procure a copy of the professor's 
book, entitled, " Phil. Guadagnola Apologia pro Chris~ 
" tiana Religione contra Ahmed Persam"\ &c. and to 
bestow upon it a candid perusal. 
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That the theoretical tenets of Islamism are held in Mohamedantm 
higb estimation by Mr, Higgins is clear from the fol- shown from con 

lowing extract. irtherucr^"'; 

of the, two syi 
" I recollect" (says he) " no fanaticiscn or even religion tems. 
" which has not heeii either clogged with monstmus absur- 
"dities, or with extreme complication, or with botli. But 
" of all the established religions which I have ever read 
"of, that of Mohaioed is at once the most simple and the 
"most philosophical, and in its original purity the least 
" clogged with difficulties of any kind. Nothing can he more 
"simple than its creed or confession of faith — Godis God,and 
" Mohamed is his Prophet, {i. e. his messenger or preacher, 
*'re30u!, sent of God.) A man may believe every dogma of 
"every religion in the world, provided he believe nothing 
" contrary to the moral attributes of God, and yet he may be 
" a Mohamedan."* 



It is, of course, competent to Mr. Higgiiis to express 
his admiration of Mohamed an ism in any language 
whicli his zeal for that system may suggest : but when, 
not satisfied with commending, he presumes to extol 
the jejune dogmas of the Koran above the illuminating 
truths of the gosjjel, 1 am compelled to say, that either 
Mr. Higgins is in dangerous error, or mankind have 
yet to learn what Christianity is. Upon the doctrines 
which constitute the glory of Christianity, Mohameda- 
nism is wholly silent. The fundamental article of the 
Moslem creed, it is well known, is the absolute unity 
of the Deity. The Supreme Being is defined in the 
Koran to be " the living and self-subsisting one," with- 



" PcTME, coDiprehraua In Librolnscripto : Palilor Speeali, qaem Persa ille ipeeulo 

" venim mansiranii oppoBueriit, stque Hnreis litteru Kriptum miseral ad PoatJ&Fem 
' UrbBDum Vlll. ut respomioncin coBfidcndnm conret." Rom, mdclxxxi. 4io. 
* Page IQ3 ; and compare tectioa Ii9. 



oat eqaal, or companion. His attribnteirpower, aiicl 

protectinn^ providence are frequently insisted on with 
great clearness of language. A necessity, not unlike 
the fate of the Stoics, is distinctly recognised : ac- 
cording to the Mussulman's creed, — ALL is prom 
God.* Consequently, evil, not less than good, is 
ascribed to God as its autltor, — a doctrine M'liich, in 
whatever system it obtains, shakes to their foundation 
both religion and mowls. Thus far we have advanced 
not one step beyond the discoveries of natural reason. 
The theists of antiquity, Pythagoras, Plato, and others, 
defined the Deity as the to en, ike one Being, — as the 
i*5r!npu(( xa) aJTspuii, tiic oTili/ and self-sjibsisHnff Intelligence. 
And if, in the Koran, the principle of the unity is taught 
in a more didactic manner, with less of argument and 
disputation, than in the writings of the ancient theists, 
we are to recollect, that Moses had inculcated the same 
principle ages before the appearance of Mohamed. 
His vaunted definition,! ^"'^ ** one God, howsoever 
obtained, came originally from the Jewish Scriptures. 
On these fundamental points, therefore, the being of 
God, his nature, and providence, Mohamedanism affords 
no light beyond what reason had already supplied: 
while to deprive revelation of its distinguishing truths 
seems to have been one of its leading objects. It denies 
the divinity of the Saviour, — it denies the sanctifying 
Spirit of God. I am aware that tlie Koran makes fa- 
vourable mention of Christ in some detached passages, 
but in the general it rejects him as the mediator be- 
tween God and man. We have also, in the same book, 
mention of the influencing power of the " Holy Spirit ;" 
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but the term, Holy Spirit, is used in a very different 
eense from that, in wliicli it is received by Christian 
divines. SeUlen has well remarked, — "Turn Judiei, ut 
*' videre passim in eurum commentariis, tum Mohame- 
"dani, quod scimus non solum ex Avicenna, sed ex ipso 
" Alcorano, Spirituui Sanctum eodem nomine cum Chris- 
" tianis, sed diversa notione, ag^noscunt."* Yet does 
Mr. Higgins, with a strangle hardihood of assertion, 
represent Mohamed as having been "a Christian," — 
"a believer in the divine mission of Christ;"f and 
affirms, that "the religions of Jesus and Mohamed are 
" the same in their original foundation and principle." 
I fear a sceptical principle is at the bottom of all this : 
the principle I mean is, — that, because the creeds of 
the Deist, the Mohamedan, and the Christian concur 
in inculcating the adoration of a God, therefore, Mr. 
Higg-ins sophistically concludes, this God of all the 
three is the same God, and that he will be equally pro- 
pitious to their contradictory modes of belief and wor- 
ship ;J which, in other words, is not only to underrate, 
but virtually to deny that dispensation of providence, 
which God in Holy Scripture has revealed himself as 
carrying on by his Son and Spirit for the salvation of 
our fallen race. It seriously becomes Mr, Higgius, and 
all who entertain like sentiments, to consider what 
consequences may follow the contumacious rejection 
of these essential doctrines, which so peculiarly charac- 
terise that dispensation. I wish I could prevail wiHi 
him to read carefully over the first chapter of the 
second part of Butler's Analogy, bearing strongly 



* Tom. II. 43B. t Apology p. 86. 
t Apage hEcc iiarailoza theologies! qui FjLiuu n 
bent." — HottJDgiir 



I bile at, nee Fatreh tia.. 
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on this very point. It was under the impression which 
the perusal of that chapter left on ni)' mind, that 1 
read with pained feelings the particulars of Mr. Hig- 
gins's conversation with the young Egyptian prince, 
lis detailed by himself at the close of his volume. In 
that conversation he has incurred the responsibility of 
having treated Christianity with an irreverence rarely 
surpassed by the professed unbeliever. On reading it, 
the passage forcibly occurred to me, — " I say unto you, 
" that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
"give account thereof in the day of judgment;" — 
"idle word," in the original /ifw af^i., vox inutilis, h. e. 
imprimis pemiciosa, quie aliis valde obest, eosque in 
errorem atque perniciem inducit.* 

No question in ttieology is of greater importance 
than that which relates to the grounds upon which sin 
Clin be pardoned, and punishment remitted to offending 
creatures: until this be resolved upon satisfactory prin- 
ciples, the reflecting mind can have little rest. And 
.what upon this point does Mohamedanism teach likely 
to meet the views of rational inquiry? Absolutely 
nothing. " Quid aliud dicit Mahometus," to speak with 
Melancthon, "quam quod ethnicse religiones tradebant? 
" Nihil affirmat de remissione peccatoruni, — evomit blas- 
** phemias in Filium Dei, — non docet quid sit peccatum, 
" — non monstrat causas humanarum calamitatum, — 
"nihil potest dicere de vera invocatione in fide, — deni- 
'• que, earn doL'tHnam, qute propria est evangelii, totani 
"abjecit." Repentance is, indeed, mentioned once or 
twice in the Koran, as availing with God for " those 
"who do evil it/noranflyJ" But, like other religions of 

* Matt, xii, 3ri. Kuiuocl in be. 



the east, it proposes to conciliate the divine favour, 
chiefly through the means of externals, — by pilgrimagea, 
ablutions, mortification of appetite, and other like exer- 
cises, which have, in truth, little or no connexion with 
pifityor virtue, and are often most punctually performed 
by the greatest hypocrites. Never was the epithet 
"philosophical" more misapplied than by Mr. Higgins, 
when he uses it to designate the institution of Mo- 
hamed ; and should he, in his own person, undertake 
to reduce its regulations to practice, I predict, that 
before he has gone through half the circle of its aus- 
terities, he will be of the same opinion. Imagine we 
see Mr. Higgins, " in the hottest period of an Asiatic 
*' summer,"* with his frame macerated, and his counte- 
nance pale by the effects of the Ramadan, in the act of 
performing his seven circuits round the Caabaf at Mecca, 



The followlDg account is froni 
'Templum Meccanum Arabic^ 






* Apology, p. 35, 

f C\ABf,, ao cnlled from its qaartrangular form. 
Dr. Hyde, — nothing can be clearer or better : — ' 
" TDBatar Caaba, propter cubicam, ecu quadralani ejus farmnm 
'■qoEEvis domua major, mado sit quadrata, vocxri aolct. Hoc 
" idololatricuni, tibi ab Arabibus pagaui^ cclebatur Jt Uxa, en 
" idaluiD dictum Al Lai, Hoilie autem els turn aacrum, ut rersiia illud fscies suai 
" inter prceandum obvcrtaut Mobamedaai omnea, (ut Juciiei veraiis Hierusolyroam,) 
" in quacunque orbis parte fuerint ; uadc plaga illii vacatur Kibla, i. e. onferiar 
"pan precanlium, ad qua m ab omni loco et rcgione iuvenicndum in libris suia 
"regulaa et labutas de conrerGione itiiAix mallicmatica calculatas habent. Mecca; 
"BUtem visitalio aolenuia auscipitnr, tam propter A Icoranj prKceptiim id jubens, 
" tam [iropter aiDgolareni loci aanclilaleiti, ntpote in quo natus est Mobummed, et 
" ibidem praedieavit, et religionia suce fundamenta jecit; ibique plprasque .^Icoraoi 
" Ecbedas, (aui reliquias,) aparalC: noa autem propter ejua ecpulchrum, ut vulgb 
■' perpcram et fabulase creditur, et quild ferreo ^arcopbago inclusus magnetic^ ii 
" tecto pendeat. » • • • Meccam viaiCantes diliores, doaa egregia el pretiosa pn 
" tcmplo ct cu«todibus ejus aecum purtaiit, peccatorum veniam et indulgcntiaii 



" pien, 






, vel 9 



k\ taut' 



< illo li 



" preces fuderint," — Ex Hj'dii Nut. ad Traclat. Bobuvii de Turcaniio Liturgi^. 
Opuscula, torn. 1. p. 269. 

BoBOViuB,~m Pulbh Qoboh3ki, — called liy (he Turks Ai-i BeiaM, Mmsclf a 



atul as lie passes each time, stoopin"; in lowlv niloration 
to the " black stone" at its soiitU-east corner ; — aiid then 



Mahamedan, Ibougli bon 
0>UT(, composed a iihort 



in>i<ii»1 at deration «■ 
1670 to tlie emluuy i 
friend Hyde, wilii the i 
bus >ditcil a tev alior 



of Cliriitian parcnta, and DragoiDKn at tiic Ottomna 

.realise eotilled, " De Tuhcahum LiTUaiii*, I'eivEGBt. 

ClRCUHCISCOHE, ^OBOTURUH V[SITAT10NE," &C. TIliS 

ilnvta up at the requvit of Dr. Tborau Smith, cliaplaia io 
. Constant] [lople. Dr. Smitb an h'n return gave it lo bis 
iprcued wish, that it might be published. In eJiling it Hyde 

bat THlnalile aDnotatloD). In 1767 tbc minor works of 



Hyde were puUiahed togellier, in two quarto folnmcs, liy Dr. Gregory Sharpa, then 
niMler of the Temple, who prefiied ibirty-four pages of lenrned prolegomena on 
the life and writings of iiif author. Bobovius's Tract h the sixth of the first volnme, 
A> bis aulhorily is ttocxceptioDidjle on all points relntini; to the ritca and ceremonies 
of Mohnmrdaa worship, 1 abridge from his manual the following account of the 
procmion round the Caahn. On eulcrlng Mecca, the first duty of the pil^jrim is 
to make for the celehratfd temple, on IrehoUing which be puts up these ejacu- 
lations: ^' God U grfal,*^-"" there it no Gud, but God." Before he can ap- 
proach tlie fumed '* black stone" within its precincla, from which the MuBsnlman 
b«lieves Abraham mounted his camel, he ia required to repeat agsin, iu a par- 
ticular posture, with his bonds rsiwd 10 bis ears, the saoie ejaculatory forms. Ht 
is tliun permitted to kiss the hallowed relic, if he can do bo without incom- 
moding his fdliow pilgrims : if that be impracticable, it is sufficient to toucli' It 
only, or testify, by an inclination of tlie body, that be ia desirous to kiss it, 
altering, during the ceremony, prayers for the Prophet of the Faithful. These 
observances [>etng complied with, be is prepared to commence the famous circum- 
Bmbulatnry proCGSsion. Having adjusted bis dress, as ordered in bis Liturgy, he 
s bis start from the right entrance of the gate. He is to encompass the 
I temple ECTCn times. The first three rircmit he performs in short, quick, paces, 
ons of the shoulder?, intimating thereby bis readiness lo resist 
I tile Christians, — " bumeroa ngitando in mnnifestationem certsminis contra aiiocia- 
Irices, i. e. Chriatianos, pramptB et alacriter susripiendi." The last four circnits 
'e made iu a more measured alep : " gravi passu." The Hadjr is required to be 
I 'particularly mindful, at every round, to pay due honour to the magie stone. Haring 
I -$11 this manner gone his seeeu circuits, and offered to tbe abject of bis deroUon, eo 
[ 'ijften named, a last salutation, be makes mo lowly inclinations of the body toward 
[ ibe Hill, Meka, wliere the prints of Abraham's footsteps are yet seen; andwitli 
ia it respects ibe procession round the Caaba, is completed. This 
■ 4l Bohoriaa's account. Now, ia it not a dishonouring of reason lo sny, as Mr. 
I 'Biggins does say, that a system, which enjoins these and a thousand other equally 
f "rtiienlQua observances, ia " the most simple end most philosophical" of all religions ? 
'Before I close tbe note, I would remark that there is something melBucholy in the 
I •history of Bobowski. He was a native of Poland — taken captive when very young by 
tbe Tartars, and sold to the Turks. By them be was brou^it up in the principles of 
:wcisa very learned man, bariog-madchim^elf master of scrcral 
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hastening' to Medina, there to prostrate liinaself l>efore the 
entombed dust of a deluded enthusiast, — should we not 
believe that our kind-tiearted neiglibour had actually 
taken leave of his senses ; — and the more so, should he, 
on our remonstrating with him upon the folly of bis 
conduct, bejjin to argue, that he was doing all this, 
because it would render him an object of the divine 
approbation ? And yet, in the eyes of the Mussulman, 
these superstitions are im|>ortant duties j — he believes, 
that should he die under these vagaries, paradise is his 
certain inheritance. Mr. Higgins may possibly turn 
upon us, and say, I for my part place no great stress on 
these performances, — my hope is in my good works, — 
the final adjudication I know will be regulated by the 
weight and tale of meritorious doings. " For great 
" merit is ascribed to those who perform good works, 
".contrary to the pernicious dogma of millions of Chris- 
^'tians, who hold, as I have often heard from the 
" pulpits, that merit has nothing to do rvith salvation."* 

Inngnngeg. AlUidinir to the loss which leaming: austnmed in his dcntb, Dr. Hyde 
thus e:[pre98ea liimsclf; " etijui mora dalenda turn quia noatTitibtis sunprr erat 
" amieiiiinati, et in omnibui o^cioiuainaii, turn quia erat imprmiiiimut JinjiHamni 
" amatoT, ti in curum inullis lam Eurojiau, qudm Asiatiei* ueriafuatrnuf tt 
" periliiaimai : iinde habilni eat digniia qvi lub Turearuta Imperatore MoajM- 
" HSDB IV. ttiprndiam mererelar «l Tergjamfln Bsahi, i. c. iolerpres primarius." 
He was eitremely nnxiaua to return iaIO the hosara of the Chriiliaa chnrch, but 
waif prevented bydealh. Dr. Hyde allndes lo that dispensatiod, hy which he was 
removed frnm the living heforc he could rejoin the Christian fold, in a Manner 
worthy of his high nnd solid nttainmeata, Bad iFith a feeling how different from that 
BhoHD Ly Mr. Kiggina, where he afiirDis with Apparent exultatiun, on some unnKmed 
authority, tliat Burckhardl, the trHveller, died a Mohamednu ; — or, again, in those 
pages whfrc he records, to his own condemnation, hia flippant cDaTersatiou with [he 
Egyptian prince! Nowobservc the feelingof Hyde ; "Maiimeautem dolendum est, 
"quiid morte priercplus esset, aotequam ad Christianismum rediiaset; quod facere 
" ex aaimo anhelabat, cupiens ut in Anglift inter Chriatianoa honesto aliquo mods 
" penem lucrari potuisset, ct ab inBdeltuia consortia recedcret." — OpnBCula, torn. I. 
p. 2*6. 

* Apology, sect. 81. ■" 



With equal Wisdom the Koran : — "At the resiirrectioif, 

*' they whose bntances shall he heavy with good works 
" shall Ije happy, but they whose balances shall be light 
"are they who shall lose their souls, and shall remain 
" in belt for ever."* But suppose, and the case may 
happen, that the lyalances should settle in scquilibrio, 
'What is to he done with such an exact calculator of the 
prepouderancy of good and bad qualities !* 

— inter qiios referendus erii ? 

Mr, Higgios, I suspect, as little sees the true bearing 
of Mohamed's plausible dogma about good works, as he 



* Sarat 33, p. 386. In like tni 
npoD lite nbritioot of ihe baluce 



il 101 makes the deitiay uf mort&ls bang 



Andpltli llbRE. 

" He, vbose bnlxDce thnll be het,ty witb good works, ■hull lend a plensmg life ; but 
"as 10 bim nbaie balance sbsll be light, bis dwellin; shall be the pit of IieH." Of 
tbe Btridicf! dlaieasioas of Mohamed's aerial balance sa idea may be farmeil from 
the rircuniltance of one of ita acales being described oa settling orer Paradise, the 
Other OFer the pit of " bartiiDg fire." Tlie office of holding the scales dnring the 
procePB of H-cighin J is assigned to Gabriel. This pcndalous macbintty Mr. Uiggina, 
like an orthodoa Muasulman, muat consider a renlit}', occupying u it does such k 
promineal pince in hii " most simple and most philosophical s^tem." Othera 
may be apt to regard it in tlie light of ■ poetical fictioD. However interpreted, 
it originally cama from the country of Ir*k. That it is of Persian binh, Hyde 
1 think satisfactorily establishes in the following passage : "In isio ponle fjU' 
alt sciL) constilDti sunt duo angeli eiamina tores, Mllir et Sorfiih : quonmi 
*'ll1e TVmxu, trotinam, sea JUiiaa, i. e. bilancem secum In msnn habel, ut po9sit 
ninare hominum bona opera, seu merita ; ut si nlniis levia sint, a ponte de- 
immerganlur in CchcoDain ; si verb graviora ct ponderosa, turn per pr»- 
jm poutem transeant in Paradisum. •••••• Hie, inquam, in ponte 

" t>ona ac mala opera trntinat, utrum honim prtrponderec, et quid dc defunctorum 
nabus iliac pertraoseanlibaa slatuendum sit pcrpendit : atque ex Initini dia- 
lens, Deo renuntiat. Et hue modo judicium prKparatitm defenur ad Deum, 
seciiadiim iatam trnUnatiooem de dictia aoimabus discernit, (per angelon 
uioatOTes,) ut Bell. '^uxartiKas tixi' eon Vel in slernam fclicitatem cTebal, rcl 
Eleniara miscriani prfficipitat." De Rel. Vet. Perssrum, p. 410, 411. In this 
■lleggrical represeatalion of divine jastice ne see where Mohamed got his icalw of 



itid the drift of the preaching, which he so rashly im- 
pugTis. The dogma, strict as it seems, is subversive of 

Jiidgmenl, uadFrstood in the literal aeceptalion by the first MussulmnDS, and still 
so, IS Sule stnlcs, by tlie more orthodox among them ; and in that eonsists its ab- 
surdity. To the same story, rannd in the Zrndavesta, and therefore ns old bb 
Zoroaster, or Zera-toslit, who lived accordiag- to Snidas five hundred years before 
the Troj»n war, we are to refer, I am persuaded, that ciirions doctrine among the 
ancient Greeks of the i^uxonrscrfii, i. e. aaimarura bilanci imposilarum poaderatio. 
It presented a templing figure to their Hrrly imBgiuatiuns. ^ehylns, as Plutarch 
inlbrmB ni, vrote a tragedy entitled the i^uxorrTaala, io which was represented the 
weighing of the saul.i of Achilles and Memooa. Not a. frigment of this piece, sa 
far as is known, rcmaina. Homer, before i^schylus lived, bad introduced the i|iu- 
X"oToir(a into his immortal poem, in the passage fatiiiliar to every achDlar : 

Ka! rSjf J)j xe^"" rating iriTaii'e T-dXioTa' 
'Ev !' MBti Sua «flp( TU^Xtyios eaviTBio, 
Ti» iiiy, 'AxAX^os, ri}r 5 , 'Enroga! inroiii/toio' 

HtxeTO S' til iliao- Afnv 34 I *ii7^! 'Av6\Xay. 



\^rg1l had it from Homer ! he hns introduced it 
Ates of Tarnus and ^uesa are weighed : 



] bis twelfth book, where the 






Milton, in the use of the same figure, has improved upon both i he hat introdnecd 
It lor the purpose of breaking off the comhat between Gabriel and Satan. Satan 
only is weighed : 






On this not common subject I refer the curious reader to Winckelmann, vol. IT. plate 
lii. where he will find a representadon of the ifnixoirriuiia, from an sncieot Etruscan 
patera. A copy of this drawing forms the baid-piece to the Twelfth lEneid, in the • 
UKEIVALLBD Leipsic edition of Virgil by Hcyne, 6 vols. f!vo. IHOO. Winckelmann 
thought tlie piece referred to the passiige above given from Homer : Ilcynt 
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morality. Persons acting under its inBuencemay com- 
mit offences with security, so Jong- as, i»y an excess of 
good works, they keep their balances drawing, though 
ever 80 little, on the right side. The meritorious etfi- 
cncy of human righteousness toward securing salvation, 
whether taught by Mohaniedan or Christian, is a doc- 
trine which leads to pharisaism and licentiousness, and 
stands opposed to the very beginnings of true holiness. 
Bishop Copleston, whom no one who knows his mind 
or character will suspect of Antinomianism, has a pas- 
sage in the last of his " Four Discourses on Necessity 
and Predestination," which affords so admirable a cor- 
rective to Mr. Higgius's views, that I hesitate not to 
lay it before my readers. Speakingof the self-righteous 
character, Dr. Copleston observes — 



" He cannot bear to be told that liis nature is a corrupt, a 
" fallen, a s'ltifiil nature : that the carnal or in other words the 
" natural mind is at enmity with God: that if he seeks to be 
"reconciled with God, be must seek it alone through the 
"merits of a Redeemer. To him, not to his own doings, 
"however diligently he may labour in the regulation of his 
"own mind, or in the service of his fellow-creatures, to his 
"Saviour he must refer the whole merit and the whole effi- 
" cacy of hia salvation. The Saviour hath said, ' that he came 



Lanzias ra titer ct 

the veighiDg the souls of Acbilleii i 



to^re the subject of tbcloBtplsjt of ^scbylas; 

A Memaon. Mercury is the peison holding the 
balnnce : two little obscure furnia CimncureJ are placed, one iti each sole. The 
names inscribed in nncient Greek or Etruscan cbaraeters iirc Tumif, (Hermes, 
Mercury,) /IcMe, AcbiJlea : tlie other scale is marked r/<u, (from V-^t. A^i, with the 
difflmnia,) i. e. Mcmnoti, called also A»i. Apollo, Jplii, an enrmy to Achillea, 1» 
present, and seeminely threatening Mercury the weigher. Critics have doubled 
whether the Paychoitasia was an iuTention of ^schyluB : there can be no doubt of 
its having come into Greece from Persia anil the east by way of Ionia. — See 
Hcyne's Note on Iliad x- ^09. 
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;lt t&em that were lost.' And every man wlio wouM 
'* be his disciple, let him be ttie wisest and the most virtuous 
**of men, must believe that he himself was one of those lost 
" creatures whom Christ came to save. He must not only 
« acknowledge with his lips, but in his heart lie must feel, 
" that in the sight of God his best deeds are nothing worth — 
" that however they may tend, as they certainly will tend, to 
"make him happier upon earth, they have no power w ha t- 
" ever to raise him to heaven. 

" Nay more than this, if he trust to himself, if he indulge 
"himself in setting a value before God upon any thing that 
"he does, those very deeds will be the instrumental cause of 
" his ruin : they will lead him from that gate through which 
" alone lie can enter, and will carry him farther and farther in 
"a wrong direction. His good works will never bring him 
•' to Christ, but if he lay hold of Christ in sincerity of faith, 
** He will easily and quickly bring him to good works. He is 
" the way, the truth, and the life. He is emphatically called 
** the door of the kingdom of heaven. No man cometh to the 
"Father but by him. If then there he in any man's breast 
" a secret longing after self-righteousness — if there be a dis- 
** position, however faint, to justify himself by his own per- 
"formance — any lurking conceit that he, being so much 
*' better than others, stands less in need of that atoning merit 
"than the worst of his fellow-creatures, let not such aa one 
" think that he will receive any thing from the Lord, He 
"may perhaps upon examination find that he has exercised 
"himself in doing what he thinks his duty — that he has 
"abstained from excess — that he has dealt justly, and worked 
"diligently for the good of mankind — that he has even prac- 
"tised many of those virtues which are most tmly Christiaa 
" — that he has been kind, patient, humble, charitable, meek, 
"forgiving — yet if his heart be a stranger to God, giving its 
" affections not to things above but to things on the earth — if 
« he suffer it to plead any one of these services as entitled to 
" reward from God, or as fu even to bear his inspection, he is 
k2 



** still iQ Ilia stus — lie will be left to wander on according to 
" his own wayward fancies, and will never find the gate of 
" of salvation. 

" Such was of old the pharisaical pride which provoked 
*• the severe rebnke of our Saviour: ' Verily I say unto youj 
" Even the publicans and the harlots cuter into the kingdom 
"of God before you." {Matt. xxi. 31.) The case of gross 
" sinners is less desperate than yours. It is possible they may 
" be brought to a sense of their wretchedness, and may throw 
" themselves upon the only refuge lliat ia open to them — but 
" you who do not only neglect this help, but who wilfully 
" betake yourselves to another, are altogether without hope. 
"Ye shall die in your sins. Be your deeds what they may 
"ill the sight of men — be they just, upright, benevolent, 
" liberal, humane, while they spring from a corrupt and im- 
" regenerate source they cannot please God. For without 
"feith it is impossible to please him — and without holiness 
" no man shall see the Lord."* 



* " Aq Enqairy inio the Doctrine! of Necessity nnd PredcatinBtit.li, in tout 
" Discourses preacbed before tbe UnirerBity of Oiford. With notes and aa Api 
" peadjx on the Seventeeutb Article of llie UUarcb of England." Laodon. 1821. 



All wbo ore wishfoVla avoid a 



mn nnd dangerous error on tlio»e liigli sulqeda 
— tlie oniural poncrs of ()>e buman will, wonl^ 
do well to read aver, not once oply or cursoiily, bin oflon mid ivitli collected mindl 
tbeae admiruble discourses. I k no n of no roluroe in which the cUarncter of the 
acute metaphyaieian ia so happily blended with th«l of iha Cbrislian divine. Tb« 
style U extreoiely simple, yet alassical and refined in ■ liigh degree, fonning ■ 
model of ciact and iterspiciious writing. An Appendix is added, intended to show, 
that lliere is no foundation for the opinion prei-alent ia some qnsrters, (hat 
the doctrines of our church are CalTinistic. Tbe peruBal of this short Appendix 
tended more to Bcltle my mind opoa this subject Ihsn volumes of controrerBial 
learning had previously daoe. Now that Dr. Cnpleston baa attained the digiuty 
oud leisure of episcopal elevation, I Inisl he will not forget to redeem the promise 
given at the close of his [ireface i where, after remarking upon the equivocal use 
of words as being one (Treat Bonrce of error among men, and oa the consequent 
necessity there is, in inijuir 
attending to the precise men 
to say, — " If this method were rigidly pursoed with all the terms most commoolr 
" employed la abstract rceEoning, \% would tend to abridge many a qbeIcbb and to 



InphySical kind more particularly, of always 



Where Mr. Higgins heard his Aiitinomian doctrines 
I know not ; I ccrtaiiil y never yet have heard the 
preacher who did not maintain the necessity of good 
works. One, viewing Christianity in its most extended 
relations, insists in his preaching upon the commands 
and duties, on repentance, faith, and obedience, bnt for 
moral ability inculcating a constant dependence on the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. Another, regarding the 
gospel dispensation as an act of free mercy to sinners, 
urges in his preaching the necessity of flying to Christ 
by faith, dwells often on the great love of Christ in the 
work of human redemption, upon the value and efficacy 
of his atonement ; and by such representations endea- 
vours to awaken the love of holiness, more from a 
feeling of gratitude and love to the Saviour, than in 
the way of formal obedience to the divine commands. 
This, in iVlr. Higgins's view, would be the preacher of 
faith, irrespectively of good works : and he would be 
more confirmed in such judgment when he heard, that 
however indispensable personal holiness was to salvation, 
yet it was not the cause of it : happiness and eternal 
life we must and only can have through the redemption 
that is in Christ : his merits must be our justifying 
righteousness in the sight of God. And this, whatever 
Mr. Higgins may think, is the only safe foundation. 



*' leale maay b miachicroas Gontroversy. It is the key to a tliausaad errors which 
" hare abused mankind onder Ihc false nuine of philosophy : and nothing I believe 
>' would tend more 1o tba advHncemeat of knotrleilge tlmn EUcb an intjuiry into the 
" me of tFords : because the same rigour of mind which is aaw often strained and 
" baffled in contesding with imaginary difficulties, would then be exerted in a right 
" direction, or nt lenat would not be spent in Tain. Somewhat of this kind 1 haps 
<' hereafter to be ablt to execute, not however without sppreheaeion of incuniog 
>' the displeasure of those, who, if my speculations are well founded, will appear to 
'' hare lost their lime in logomncby, and to have wasted their strength in endei- 
" TOuriuE to grasp a phautoia, or in figh^pg the ur."-.-Preface, page xvi, 
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The atonement lies at tlie basis of Christianity. The 
hope which has eternity for its object is exclusively a 
Christian feeling'; ami that h from what Christ Imth 
done and suffered for offending man. By his inter- 
ference in our fiehalf, by uniting; himself with our 
nature, by passing throug'h a life of suffering-, and 
laying down that life on the cross, Christ became our 
propitiation, and the author of life and happiness to 
alt who receive him. " Having been made perfect 
" through sufferings, he became the author of eternal 
'♦salvation to all that obey him." I am aware un- 
tenable theories in regard to the atonement have been 
constructed by fanciful writers; — with these I have 
nothing to do. On this high subject 1 agree with 
Bishop Butler. 

" Some" (says he) "have endeavoured to explain the efR- 
"cacy of what Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond 
"what the scripture has authorised. Others, probably, be- 
" cause they could not explain it, have been for taking it 
'* away, and confiiung his office as redeemer of the world, U> 
" his instruction, example, and government of the church, 
" Whereas the doctrine of the gospel appears to be, not only 
" thai he taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of 
** efficacy, which it is Ly what he did and suffered for uaj 
*' that he obtained for us the benefit of having our repentance 
"accepted to eternal life, &c. How and in what particular 
"way it had this efficacy, there are not wanting persons 
"who have endeavoured to explain; but I do not find that 
"the scriptures have explained it. It is our wisdom thank- 
" fully to accept the benefit, without disputing how it was 
"procured."* 



*' Analogy, part II. cbap. 5. 
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character of a, 
biblical crit: 
examined. 



Mr. Hig-gins will call tins preaching^; he is at liberty 
to do so; I state these things from a sincere wish to 
point his attention to a more excellent way than the one 
which he has unhappily chosen. But whatever be the 
eflfects of my remarks on his mind, 1 humbly trust they 
may lead other readers to pause, Ijefore they surrender 
the solid consolations of the g^ospel either to the ob- 
jections of the avowed unbeiiever, or to the quibbling' 
sophistry of the lovers of paradox. 

Under the fourth general head 1 engaged to offer Fourth Head, 
some remarks on the pretensions of Mr. Higgins to the M^- Higgins'a 
character of a biblical critic. This character he as- 
sumes with no ordinary confidence in that part of his 
publication, where he describes the coming of Mohamed 
as an event foretold in the prophetic scriptures. I have 
perused those pages with attention and candour, but 
have found few authentic evidences of competency: 
the learning displayed is of a kind not to inspire con- 
fidence J and the explanations given are of little value, 
because unsupported by proof. The spirit which he 
manifests through the discussion is rather that of an 
advocate for imbibed opinions, than of one whose wish 
it is to rectify error, and establish truth. We often 
meet the caviller, where we were expecting the critic 
and the scliolar. An habitual disposition to undervalue 
the canonical scriptures pervades all Mr. Higgins's 
lucubrations, — a disposition, that in no slight degree 
disqualifies him for the duty of impartial aud manly 
criticism. It is from the misleading influence of this 
feeling, that he so eagerly lays hold of any apocryphal 
absurdity which comes in his way, magnifies its claims, 
and attaches to it undue importance; while to facts and 



argtiinents of an opposite kind, which establish the 

authenticitv of the sacred cotle, his eyes are closed, — he 
can discover in them neither relevancy nor force. If a 
Christian writer is complimented, it is for some opinion 
or statement which the Apolof^ist can turn to a sceptical 
purpose. Thns, by layingr hold of a detached expression, 
withont reference to the context, Parkhnrst is repre- 
sented as favouring the notion of Mohamed haying 
been foretold byname in the sacred writing^s :* while 
Bishop Marsh is honoured by the epithets ** learned and 
" venerable," because, in a note on the signification of 
«a;ixXoTsc, he has left to the theological student the 
choice of three interpretations of that word. From 
this variety of explication, Mr. Higgins deduces the 
ominous inference, " it is hence very evident that great 
" uncertainty and doubt hang over the meaning of this 
" celebrated word, and of the nature of this messenger 
" which Jesus had promised to send. This I think 
*' cannot be denied."f The above, I am aware, are 
strong allegations: if in the sequel I fail to make them 
good, I shall regret having used them: if I succeed in 
proving their truth, the importance of the subject will 
be my justification. Much I am willing to concede 
to courtesy, — much to former recollections : — I cannot 
concede the truth. 

That Mr. Higgins may have no cause of complaint 
on the ground of unfairness, I here subjoin in full those 
passages of Holy Scripture, wbich he explains as an- 
nouncing the coming of the Arabian. 



Deut. xviii. 15. "The Lord thy God will raise up 
'• unto thee a prophet from the midst of thy brethrea, 

* Apology, p. 80. t Apology, p. 77. 
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" like unto me, unto him ye shall hearken." — Of course 
this prophecy, upon Mr. Hig-ejius's scheme, has no refer- 
ence to the Christian Redeemer; it was accomplished 
in the person of Mohamed. 

Hacgai ii. 7. " And I will shake all nations, and 
"THE DESIRE of all nations shall eome, and I will fill 
"this house with glory." — The noun " ahmed" in the 
original, here translated, the desire, we are told by the 
Apologist is an appellative of Mohamed, and then in 
the character of a votary (for I ca nnot allow Mr. Hig- 
gins the figure prosopopoeia) he thus comments on the 
prophecy : " here you see that Mohamed was actually 
"foretold by name in the Old Testament, — that the ap- 
" plication of this prophecy to Jesus Christ has in fact 
" been a mistake : it was intended as the name shows 
" for the person sent by Jesus himself to complete his 
*' mission, and referred to by him in the word i'say/ixiix,, 
" Luke xxiv. 49. And for this 1 have the authority of 
" your own very celebrated divine, Parkhurst. That it 
" was meant for Mohamed and not for Jesus, or the 
" Holy Ghost, the Holy Spirit, or a divine influence, is 
" evident, because it foretells the former by name. No 
" Mohamedan corruption of a text can be pretended 
" here."* 

St. John's Gospel, xiv. 16, 17. " I will pray the 
" Father, and he shall give you another Comporteh, 
" that he may abide with you for ever : even the spirit 
" of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it 
" seeth him not, neither knoweth him ; but ye know 



► Apology, p. 80. 



"him, for lie dwelleth with you and shall be in you." 
Also chapters xv. 26, and xvi. 7. — By the word " Com- 
forter," Ti«f«K).»TO(, iu these passages, says Mr. Hig-gitis, 
is not meant, as Christian divines have represented, the 
Holy Spirit of God : Mohamed was the person pointed 
to : the promise was fulfilled in Him. The merit of tlie 
discovery does not, however, rest with the Apologist. 
Toland, the deist, in his Nazarenus,* had led the 
way, and to follow in his track was easy-, 

* Its full title, " N*z*HENUB : or, the Jeniab, Genlite, and Mahomelan Cliria- 
" liuiity. Containlug the History of llie anduut Gospel of Baroalias, aod the 
" modem Gospel of the Maboini-liine, atlribulfd to the Knme Apostle, this laat 
" Gospfl being now finil mitde tnowD smon)t ClirisUsm. Aliio, the □Hginal PUn of 
" ChrirtikDily oecBiiouilly Explained in the Uiftory of Ihe Naurenes, wtienbj 
" dltcra Controvemea about this diiiae, but highly perverted Inititulion, may be 
" liapjiily lermiiiKled. Willi (he relation of the Irish Matiuscript of the four 
" OoiipcU; Bt lihenise a Summary of the nnclcnt Irish Cliriiiliniiily, End the reality 
" of the Kvldeea (an order of Laf -religions) agaloiil the two last Bishops uf 
" Wareewer. By Mr. Toland. 



Inc. iih. 1. 1, im. 
"London, 17 IS." 

'rhe Iwa Bis hopB of Worcester, alluded to in (bin moileal and unpretending title, 
wi-re Doctors StilliDBfleet and Lloyd. Itumet (Own Times, vol. 11. p. 283) afetSting 
of tbe proreedingiof CoBTocatioD (17ni) against " Chritlianily nol MyittrimtM," 
another of this author's publicatiUDS, describes ii, " ns wrote by one Tilayid, a man 
*' of bold and petnlaal nit, who paused fur a Soeinia-a, but was believed lo be a 
" man of no relitrion." With peraoni of loose and sceptical prinrHples Toland in 
his day was a great authority. Fame derived only from singularity of oplnioni 
cninmaaly proves a fleeting possesaian ; the works of this vnin- glorious writer are 
little known in the present age, and less regarded. Yet Tolnnd was a man of 
Strong natnral abilities, and liad a mind stored with various knowledge,— but it wu 
ill-digested knowledKc, aod a great portion of it of a mischievous character. By 
the show of mnltirarioos erudition, he secured the applause and eicited the ivonder 
of the half-educuted and unthinking ; but could not succeed in gaining the ap- 
probation of men of accurate learning and exnet judgnicat. According to the 
represcntatbn given in liis boastful Efitafu, composed by himself, be was 
acquainted with several IsDguages, — "Iiiri;uaru» jiIhi decern icietu," — but it is 
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. As the greatest display of critical skill in the Apology 
is put forth oil the point, — to establish the claim of 
Mohained to be the Paraclete of St. John, — I shall 
begin with it, and go somewhat fully into the subject. 
The investigation will furnish us with a test by which 
we may appreciate the nature of Mr. Higgius's pre- 
tensions to 1)6 viewed in the light of a critic and inter- 
preter of the sacred oracles. I must previously advert A metaphyaic 
in a few words to a difficulty which here meets ns in Apology pointi 
the outset. If, on the authority of the above passages, °^'" 
interpreted ou Mr. Higgins's own scheme, we are to be- 
lieve, that the coming of Mohamed was pre-ordained, 
and the part he was to act distinctly marked out in < 

prophecy, with what consistency can he assert, — as he J 

has asserted,* — " that Mohametlanism was the child, '| 

" not of preconcerted design, but of accident and cir- 
" cumstance ;" altogether contingent in its origin ? I 

evident fram hii vorka, thut he yna a critic in none. His diction, low and 

coofused, betrays more of tbc smaitirer thaa of the adept in pbilolo^cal attnia- 

meats. He wna fond of controrcrsy ; U was t)ic element in wbich be lired ; 

and the aim in all bis publications vas one and undivided— lo bring rprelalioQ 

into discredit. No matter vhnt the subject was vbich employed bis pugnaciuua 

pen, hia impious purpose wjh always llie same. If be nrotc ibe life of Milton, 

bii^[rnphy in bis hands became tbe vehicle of in^tidious remarks npoa Ihe canon 

of Scripture. If ho treateil on the history of [be Jews, it was only to prove that 

StrabD, Che geographer, n-os better RUtliority (hau Moses in what respected tlie i 

ori^n of tliat ancient people. Fur tbe purpose of weakening fsi'b in tbe in- J 

apired Scriptures, he was always arraigniog tbe integrity of the sacred tent. The I 

Fathers and early writers of the Christian cliurcb were the objects of his con- I 

tinual abuBe,^lhey were denounced as an pcrstitious— ignorant — and iucapuble of ( 

discriminating between what Iwoks were genuine and what tpuTiaHt. Possessing a 

large share of vanity, be alwnys pretended tie bad proved whatever opinions he 

advocated ; tbe judgment, on the other side, of tbe greatest men both of ancient '. 

and modem times going with him for nothing. Such was Toland. 

The fullest account of bis life and vritings will be Ibund in the "Nouveau 
" IKctionnairc Historique ct Critique, pour servir de Supplement an Dictionnaire 
■■deBayle, par Jacques Georges de Chaufepie." Amsicrdam, 1730. 1 vols, folio, 

* Apology, p, 101, 
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slioiild have supposed, lliat whatever was foretold liy the 
Deity, must certaiuly and infallibly come to pass: and 
tliat,nn respect to such events and tlie actors in tliem, it 
amnot be correct to savi they originate in contingency. 
A sounder theolog^y and better logic teach, that what 
God has spoken, he will do. " Hath the Lord spoken, 
"and shall he not make it good?" I leave to Mr. 
Higgins to explain how a thing can be " pre-ordained," 
and at tho same time contingent. Those surely are not 
the metaphysics of the celebrated Mr. Locke, on occa* 
sioD so familiarly referred to in the Apology. 

Jo satisfactorj To make good Mohamed's claim to be the Paraclete 

vidence thst a . , ^, „, ■ i ■ i 

JoEpei flcccrd- of the New Testament, great stress is laid upon a pns- 
VM exiiVed. ^S^> ^"1 ^o have been in a snpposed apocryphal gos|)eL 
called the Gospel of Barnabas. Of this gospel Mr. 
Higgins every where talks with the confidence of a 
person who had seen it. From it Mohamed is said to 
have mostly quoted in the Koran. The passage alluded 
to, which the Mohamedans say was expunged by the 
Christians, is as follows ; — " And ivken Jesus, the son 
" of Mary, said, O children of Israel, verily I am the 
" apostle of God sent unto you, confirminy the law which 
" was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of 
" an apostle rvho sJtall come after me, and whose name 
" sfiall be Ahmed."* Mr. Higgins lakes upon himself 
to assert, that the Gospel of Barnabas had a wide circa- 
lation in the East, — that it was received by multitudes 
of Christians iu the East before the time of Mohamed, 
— and that copies are common in Mohamedau coun> 
tries.f On this point he exults not a Uttle, — and 



f Apology, p. 79. t Apology, p, UO, 



challeno;es the " Christian priests" to produce a single 
uiixnuscript copy of this gospel, in which these pjissages 
(the one quoted aliove, and others of like import, I 
presume) are not found. To rebut the charge of the 
passage having been forged by the Mohamedans, Mr. 
Higgius observes, that if so, it would Ije "unacconnt- 
" able how, on the revival of letters, the Romish priests 
" should not have discovered some old manuscripts in 
" Greek, in Arabic, Syriac, or Coptic, in which the 
" passages alluded to were wanting." Now all this 
parade about finding manuscripts in Arabic, Syrian, 
Coptic, sounds very learnedly : it is, after all, vox el 
prwterea nihil: "sound and fury signifying nothing," 
No such gospel as the one, which Mr. Higgins talks so 
much of, and so profoundly, and on which he grounds 
his main argument for Mohamed being the Paraclete, 
ever existed. Let the AjK>logist inform us, in what 
Christian writer of the first four centuries mention of it 
is found. The second century was the age for forging 
apocryphal btioks: but not a word occurs in any writer 
of that period, about a gospel under tlie name of Bar- 
nabas. Jerome has not a syllable about it. Epiphanius 
is equally silent. And what is yet more remarkable, 
even the Manichaeans, that " rich, splendid, and learned 
"sect,"*^ though flourishing in the East, in the very 
countries where copies of this gospel (so Mr. Higgins 
tells us) abounded, seem to have known nothing what- 
ever relating to it. Vestiges of tlie canonical gospels 
are found in the writings of the Manichees, but not a 
single sentence in approbation or condemnation of this 
supposed ancient gospel, has ever, to this day, been 



pointed out. Securely, tlierefore, may Mr. Higgins 
challenge " the Christian priests" to produce copies, 
whether with or without the important verse. But is 
he so little read in this controversy, as not to know 
that "the Christian priests" have thrown l)ack the, 
challenge, and called upon the Mohaniedans and their 
advocates to bring to light a copy of this gospel, 
containing the supposed expunged passage ? The chal- 
lenge has been repeatedly given, but never accepted. 
If Mr. Higgins has never seen one of these challenges, 
I present him with that given by Hottinger,* who, in 
referring to the verse in question, intimates that not a 
vestige of it is any where to be found. '* Excntiant 
" oaines totius orbis fomlos, conferant primee, mediae. 
" ultiniae eetatis N. T. «Wvf*p«, iviiyfapv, translationes, et 
" vel leve nianifestce hujus in Deuni et Christum ejus 
*' blasphemiEe vestigium ostendant:" i. e. " I^ei them 
" search out every library in the world, compare all the 
" originals, transcripts, versions of the New Testament, 
" of the first, middle, and last ages, and produce, if they 
" can, the slightest vestige of such a manifest blasphemy 
"against God and his Christ.'" When Mr. Higgins 
has done this, he may, with some reason, resume the 



• HiBtoria OrientaVn, p. 10. " Mahumcdanonim religio, ejnaque notids eit 
" peteods ex 1. Uenr. Hottlngeri bibliolbecii (kiitoria) orientnli." — Morhoff, lom. 
II. p. .542. The work here quoted nad rEferred to bj Morboff is one of great 
learniDg and researcli ; and coDlains valunble iaformalion upon erery autgpct 
coaneulcd with Mobnmed and bia rEligioo. " No man," it baa been observed, 
" was better qualified to write on oiietital affairs Ibaa Hottinger, as he was skilled 
" in most of tbe lauguages whitb were anciently, as well as at present, spoke ia 
" tbe East, tii. the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldce, Arabit, Turkish, PersisD, and Coplia 



Hist 



gun « variis orientalium monumentis collecta, agil — 
ejusque caiisis turn procrcanlibus, turn canserTanUbns : 
de Mubammede ejus Majoribua, Parcntibus, Tatri^, NBliritalB, 
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subject of Bamabas's Gospel, and reiterate his charge 
ag'uinst " the Christian priests." 

I am no stranger to the decree of Gelasius, made 
in the fifth century. "The Gospel under the 
NAME OF Barnabas IS Apocryphal."* This decree 
is almost" the only evidence appealed to, that this 
CJospel ever was extant. The decree, as Mr. Higgins 
may satisfy himself, when he next visits Rome, exists, 
I believe, in a very imperfect state. Bishop Pearson 
has at once pronounced it spurious. Fabricius, in his 
Codex, obviously inclines the same way. "Gelasii 
" decretum prsetereo, quin totum illud painim accuratum 
" mihi videtur, neque scriptum ab eo, qui libros sin- 
" gulos qnos damnat, inspexerit.'*t The authenticity of 
this decree being untenable, there remains little evi- 
dence worth regarding of such a gospel having ever 
existed. I know there is a modern dopnment of this 
kind, which bears the title of the " Gospel of Bar- 
nabas." As the history of this production is curious, I 



Edircatione, PseuJoproplietil, jdnuUs, Dog:matibus, HegirIL, PnEliia, Suc- 

n. De Si\R*cENisMO, Bcu Religione vetenim Arabum. 
in. De Chaldaisuo, seu SuperatUioae Nabatsarum, Chaldiearum, ChairaaK- 

onim, &c. 
IV. De STAtu CHRI9T1AN0RUU ct Jddxobuu, tempore orli et nati Muham- 

V. De Varus inter ipsos MuhsmmeilaaoB circa Religioiiia Dogmata et AdmiiiiB- 

tradonem, Sentestue, Schisuatis H^resibus excitalLi. 
VI. Acceaait, ex Occasiouc GeneologiEe Mubammeilia, pleuior lIlusCrBdo TaaRich 
Bene Adam, quft, ei ipaia Arabum scriplis, Vit^ cl res gests Prophetarum, 
Fatrtarcharum, quoruadam etiam Apostalonim, Rcgum PursiK, Hliammqne 
all Adamo ad Mubammeilis iistjue natales in orbe dcgentium, et regeatiuiD, 
explicantur. Aactore Job. Hen. Holtingero. Tiguri, 1651. 
* See Jones oa tbe Canon of the New Testanient, vol. I. p. 13S. 
t Page 154. 
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shall lirierty state it. A gentleman of some note, who 
had settled at Arasterdatn, possessed the only copy 
hitherto known of this pretended gospel. Of its his- 
tory, when and where written, he knew nothing- ; but 
Attached to it an extravagant value. On his decease, it 
I ^Kcame the property of one Mr. Cramer : it was through 
uliis permission that Toland, who happened at that time 
r.to be abroad, was allowed to inspect it. Cramer after- 
[^wards (1713J presented it, with the following Latin 
Dedication, to the celebrated Prince Engene, in whose 
library it afterwards continued : 



Serenissiho Sabaudi^ Peincipi 
Eugenic. 

Heroi Invicto, Miisarum Herculi 
Evangclium MaliuniedaDUDQ, quod Barnabsc nomen prse se 
fert, in Italicum sermonem, cooipluribus abbiiic sa^culis, uti 
characteris ductus et vetustse orthograpbiEC ratio oslendlt, 
conversuni : quod evaiigeHnm, sive Arabice, she alia lingua, 
et siqnis conjecturse locus est, a Sergio Monacho Nestoriano, 
uno e tribus illis Alcorani arcbitectis, composituni, adbuc 
videre nemini Christianoruni licuit: quamvis hi illud per- 
quirere et inspicere omni ope niterentur, ut tandem ejusmodi 
evaugelium, quo Mahouiedani tantopere gloriautur, ne ex- 
istere quidem suspicari ' cceperint ; hunc, inquam, codicem, 
manu satis elegant! exaratum, et, sicuti constat, unicum, nt 
essel Bibliothec^e, quam Princeps incom pa radius libris 
rarissimis, seu typis sen manu descriptis refertissimam, con- 
struendam suscepit, non postremum ornameutum, et simul 
suae in immortale Maximi Heeois nomen perpetuae obser- 



challenges the " Chi-istian priests" to produce a single 
uianiiscript copy of this gospel, in which these passages 
(the one quoted above, and others of like import, I 
piiesume) are not found. To rebut the charge of the 
passage having been forged by the Mohamedans, Mr. 
Higgins observes, that if so, it would be "unaccount- 
"able how, on the revival of letters, the Romish priests 
" should not have discovered some old mauuscripts in 
"Greek, in Arabic,. Syriac, or Coptic, in which the 
"passages alluded to were wanting." Now all this 
jxirade about finding manuscripts in Arabic, Syriac, 
Coptic, sounds very learnedly : it is, after all, vox et 
prmlerea nihil: "sound and fury signifying nothing," 
No such gospel as the one, which Mr. Higgins talks so 
much of, and so profoundly, and on which he grounds 
his main argument for Mohamed being the Paraclete, 
ever existed. Let the Apologist inform us, in what 
Christian writer of the first four centuries mention of it 
is found. The second century was the age for forging 
apocryphal books: but not a word occurs iu any writer 
of that period, about a gospel under the name of Bar- 
nabas. Jerome has not a syllable about it. Epiphanius 
is equally silent. And what is yet more remarkable, 
even the Manichseaus, that "rich, splendid, and learned 
" sect,^^* though flourishing in the East, in the very 
countries where copies of this gospel (so Mr. Higgins 
tells us) abounded, seem to have known nothing what- 
ever relating to it. Vestiges of the canonical gospels 
are found in the writings of the Manicbees, but not a 
single sentence in approbation or condemnation of this 
supposed ancient gospel, has ever, to this day, been 



MoliamalatiM ; lint he convinced nuiwdy, nor was he 
convinced himself, as should appear IVoin the following 
passage in the ap|fendix to his " Nazareniis," &c. where, 
giving directions to persons who might visit Turkey, he 
says, '* yon are particidarly desired to inquire after the 
"Gospel of BarnaWs: and if yon should happen to 
"meet with this hook, yon are diligently to inquire, 
" whether they acknowledge it as divine — whether it be 
" the only gospel they admit." Toland himself, there- 
fore, had not come to any certainty even on the point, 
whether the Mohamedans admitted this yesterday 'gospel. 
Having pernseil the extracts from it given in Jones, I 
fidly concur with that learned writer : *' 1 believe," 
(says he) " every impartial reader, upon a bare view of 
" these fragments, will he soon persuaded to conclude 
"this some late Mohamedan forgery, and therefore 
"could not be the gospel under Barnalws's name, which 
" is rejected by Pope Gelasius ; nor need I make any 
" further remarks upon it, or Mr.Toiand's imfair con- 
" elusions fi-om it."* 

I have dwelt the longer on this point for two reasons, 
— first, because, the above particulars may be new to 
several of my readers: and secondly and principally 
hecause, by showing, that there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence for believing that there ever was a gospel under 
the name of Barnabas, is cut up by the roots the main 
proof, on which Mr. Higgins has relied to make out 
his position, that Mohamed was tlie true Paraclete. 



Mr, Higgins' 
opinion on tb 



Having disposed of Mr. Higgins's apocryphal gospel, 
his notions about the " celebrated" word Paraclete shall 
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next be considered. Here was an inviting- field for 
the display of his critical powers, and accordingly 
connected with it we have strong assertions about 
" original readings," " corrupting of texts," " falsifi- 
cation of manuscripts/' &e. &c. calculated to strike 
common readers, and beguile them into the belief, that 
they are following in the wake of a learned conductor. 
Our confidence, however, is presently shaken, if not 
entirely destroyed, by one of the most infelicitous at- 
tempts at translation ever made. In the Latin Vulgate, 
as my readers may know, the original word, wafii^xwor, 
is preserved in a latinized form, with the only difference 
of its being written with an iota in the penultima; the 
term in this ancient version is parnclitus, and not, as in 
the Greek, paracletus. This for Mr. Higgins is a lucky 
incident, and he proceeds with inauspicious temerity 
to deduce the inference, that the copy from which 
Jerome translated must have had, not vafixxn-nc, as our 
present books have, but Tiafax>.snas* adding, as his reason 
for thinking so, that the latter word signifies *' illus- 
trious," or an '* illustrious person," and in meaning is 
nearly synoni[nous with the Arabic, Moliamed! To 
enable Mr. Higgins to judge himself of the error into 
which he has here fallen, 1 need only desire him, — it is 
repeating his own advice to others, — to turn over the 
pages of his Scapula. He will there find that wafax^:-™ 
means the opposite of " illustrious," " renowned," 
&c. and is explained by " iiif'amis," "Jitmosus." — 0pp. 
Tf nXfTw. (Steph.) With all his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek, Syro-Chaldee, it is unfortunate that he should 
have so completely overlooked the force of the prepo- 

* Apology, sect. Ifi5, 171, and 173. Mr. Higsina flnundcrB slriingely belwern 
the WDrda »B(ict«AijT!ii Bad rapinKuro!, 
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sition »»;» in composition. " nafi in conipositione," to 
speak with grammarians, " significat deniinutionem," — 
lias n diminishing, lessening' power: as for example, — 
the verb pfonr. means, sapere, to be wise, to discriminate 
correctly with respect to objects which engaye the atten- 
tion ; while its com|iound, vafaiffanii, on the contrary, 
signifies desipere, to be foolish, to err, not to discern 
things clearly and accurately. In this sense it occnis in 

Demosthenes; OJrat Si t=ii o;««Tapa.ii i^altirai ^i nAPA*PONEI, 

ToiaCra tjif ; aiTS 3oir^,yi^.i.oi ; — Now, by applying this use of 
«jaf» to the word in question, Mr. Higgins will at once 
perceive, how totally he has misunderstood its meaning'. 
After this, some of my readers will probably exclaim — 
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But let us proceed. Mr. Higgins is certainly correct 
in stating that St. Jerome, in the Viilgatf version, lias 
rendered the original by the Latin word paraclitus in- 
stead of paracletus.* Nor is it difficult to account how 
the . (iota) came to be substituted for the » (eta.) It 
i>i known to those who have made the pronunciation of 
Greek a subject of attention, that the letter » and tlie 
diphthong 1/ were, in the latter j>eriod of the Roman 
empire more especially, enounced with the power of 
( (iota.) Wetstein has proved that the practice of 
giving to n and i< the sound of the iota, obtained par- 
ticularly at Constantinople. On this principle of pro- 
nunciation, a Byzantine would rend the first seven lines 
of Homer as nearly written thus: — 

M.>« «i5l, ©ta, niXliaSw Ax'^fO* 



8.-> 

Ii-nffi Ti CTair.- Ami S" it.Xieto (3ouAr 
ATfiSit TI aiaj uiSftii, xi S«y Aj^iXAiut." 

Ill further confirmatiou, I may refer to an anecdote 
in VoNsiiis, which is directly in point. A Greek eccle- 
siastic visited Haimo, Bishup of Haberstad, who died 
A. D. 853. Diirinfj his stay, it fell out that he had to 
read the gfospel in whicli the word Paraclete occurred, 
and which he pronounced according^ to the orthograjihy 
of Jerome. In a .conversatiou which arose on the 
subject, he observed, that he was perfectly aware, the 
word in the Greek Testament was ii«f«xAi,Tor, and ought, 
in strict correctness, to be pronounced with the penul- 
tima long^, but, adding at the same time, I do not like 
to innovate, or depart from common practice. So in- 
veterate a thing, rema,rks Vossius, is established error ! 
The use of the iotacismus, I think, satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the substitution of the iota for the ela, — and 
renders the loose and precarious application of Mr. Hig- 
gins's Chaldee Jod unnecessary.! Without admitting, 
which I do not, praklita to be Clialdee, I may ob- 
serve, that were Mr. Higgins's principle of deciphering 
all words of a foreign growth letter by letter as they 
existed in their original dialect reduced to practice, it 
would disturb the orthography of all the languages in 
the world : nor would any suffer from so wild an ex- 
periment more than our own. 

To account for the iota in paraclilus, which occupies 
the place of a long vowel, being pronounced short, we 



■ See Jortio'i Life of Erumua, toI. II. p. 110. t Apology, p. 7t. 
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tnnst have recourse to wliat later grammarians have 
called accentual fptantity. The practice of making' ac- 
cent the guide to quantity obtained, it is known, among 
the Romans pretty generally before the time of Jerome. 
In compound nouiui in particular the accent was drawn 
back without regard to the penultimate, whether it was 
long or not. Under this practice it happened, that in 
several words of this description the penultimate syl- 
lable, though long by nature, was shortened. The poet 
Prudeiitins, nearly contemporary with Jerome, uses the 
word paraclitus twice,* and in both instances with the 
t short, precisely as written and most probably pro- 
nounced by the Latin Father. We find in Prudentius 
other instances in which the principle of accent has 
regulated quantity. Thus we have erimus, from if«ft©-, 
and mathesis, from ^bAb^,!. 

In the beautiful edition of the Vnlgate, which has 
lately proceeded from Didot's press, and which in future 
will be the standard text of France, the word, 1 observe, 
is printed in its correct form, " paracletus." 

Mr, Higgins affirms, that he has the authority of 
Bishop Marsh for considering the word under exami- 
nation as Syro-Chaldaic, or else a derivative from an 
Arabic root. I find nothing in Marsh to bear out the 
Apologist in this assertion, nor can 1 believe, that that 
discerning critic has advanced any thing corroborative 
of such a notion. The term is unquestionably of Greek 
origin; and is formed from the third person singular of 
the passive preterite of ■a,afa.>.a.>.«iA.a.i. It belongs to that 
class of words, called by grammarians verbals. From 
the time when the Greeks under Alexander overran 



* Cmhemer. Hymn V. v. 160. Peruteph, HymD X. v. 430. 
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Western A.sia, and reduced a ^reat part of S^rJn under 
their dominion, several oriental plirases found their way 
into the Greek tongue, while not a few Greek words 
passed into the eastern dialects, and from subsequent 
intercourse became graduallynaluralized. n«faia^To( was 
one of these. By the omission of its vowel letters, it 
easily passed into the Hebrew form prklit, — and, by the 
addition of the Arameean terminal, into prklita. Bux- 
torf gives it in both forms. At the time our Saviour 
lived it was vernacular iu Syria, as Mr. Higgins justly 
states, but was not less on that account of exotic 
growth. The mere circumstance of its being then 
vernacular, is no proof of AramEcan origin. As well 
might Mr. Higgins contend, that, because the term 
riiJpaj, a slranyer, is found in the LXX. and inflected 
after the manner of Greek nouns, (Ji n to& UMfan, Exod. 
xii. 19,) the word must originally belong to the Greek 
language; and thus fall into the error of Hesychius 
and others. Whatever " skill and sagacity he might 
display"* in defending its claims to be regarded as an 
indigenous Greek term, he would fail in establishing 
his conclusion : the learned would still be of the opinion, 
that it originally came either from the Hebrew i/er, or 
the Syrian ^iiir, signifying a stranger, a foreigner. To 
those of my readers, who are in the habit of bestowing 
close attention on the sacred volume, these observations 
will not appear altogether unimportant, neither, I would 
faiu hope, misplaced in the present discussion. Mr. 
Higgins, it must be recollected, makes high pretensions 
to critical knowledge : the soundness of his claims can 
only be ascertained by submitting bis explanations to 
what may seem a minute investigation. 

♦ Apolog;)-, p. 85. 




Tliat the word mitler consideration is not, Hebrew, 
as is boldly stated more than once in the Apology, but 
Greek, I give the following authorities to prove. 



Isidore: The learned Bishop of Seville, in tiis work on 
Etymologies, assigns to wafanAnToi a Greek origin. 

Buxtorf: Prklila, prklit, advocatus, procurator, inter- 
cessor, interpres, Grsecuni est oifii«xnTo», paracletus. 

Schaaf; Prklit, Gr. panicletus, advocatus.* 

Calmkt: Paraclet, en Grec ra«;«it»iiiTOf, deriv6 de «iapa)taX»u, 
on, selon une autre prononciation, dc 1' 6ta en iota, paraclitus. 

I shall add only one authority more : — 

RosENMiiLLEK : Paraclctus respoiidet Hebraicie voci meelits, 
quae Grsecis Bibliorum interpretibus est ifft.i,»vTii!, interpres 
aliense orationis, sententise. Gen. xlii. 23, Clmld^i usi sunt 
in vocis meelits interpretalione nomine prklit vel prklitCf 
Job. xvi.20, xx!(iii.23, quod temporibus Evangelistarntii vul- 
gar! Hebrieorum usu cum multis aliis GrjBcid frequentabatur. 
—John xiv. 16. 

We now come to the signification of the term : and 
here it turns out after all, that even the " learned and 
venerable" Marsh is wrong, — Ernesti is wrong, — and, 
I may add, every Christian expositor. Mr. Higgins 
1 alone is entitled to cry in oiir streets, t'Cfvua., tt^mta- / have 
Jbttnd out the alloy, I have detected the imposition f 
"If," (says he) "it" [paracletus] "were a Chaldee, 
" Hebrew, or Ai-abic word used by Jesus, it ought to 
" have the sense given it which the word in these lan- 
*' guages means. If it be a Chaldee word derived from 
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"an Arabic root, then it ought to be rendered in the 
" meaning which the Arabic root conveys, and then it 
" would be ilhistrions, or an illustrious person."* The 
Sjracasan solved his problem. And why, I ask, did 
not Mr. Higgins produce his Arabic root? Why has 
he not given from the Chaldee version, or paraphrase, 
or from some dusty volume of rabbinical learning, an 
instance, — one single instance at least, — in which prklit 
signifies " illuslriotts," or an " ilbistrioHS person ?" Less 
could hardly have been expected from a writer, who 
puts aside with so little ceremony the explications of 
former critics. But Mr. Higgins has not done this : 
he has not produced an instance, in which prklit is 
used in the sense he contends for. His asseverations, 
therefore, however confidently made, go for nothing, 
because destitute of proof. Unsupported assertions are 
of no more value than the Mussulman's argument, — 
" Clirist promised the Paraclete : — therefore Mohamed 
" is the Paraclete." 

Yet is the word of no obscure import: neither 
" uncertainty nor doubt hangs over" its meaning. 
Originally, Paracleti {iiafaKA«To() among the Greeks were 
persons who were induced to attend at trials in courts 
of justice, for the purpose of aiding by their presence 
and co-operation, as occasion required, the causes of 
their impleaded connexions. From the circumstance 
of their being invited to be present, they were styled 
Tafi»x,Toi, i. e. persons sent for, prevailed vpon by en- 
treatt/ to aUend, from roafaufxAirrrfla,, to be called vpon, 
or requested to do a thing: — among the Romans, the 
same persons were denominated advocati, from advo- 

* Apology, p. 79. 
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eari, formed in the same manner, nnil of equivalent 

import witli the Greek verb. One object of their at- 
tendance, though by no meana the sole one, being- to 
afford to the accused, if necessiry, legal assistance, (jus 
sHggerere,) the words paracletus and advocatus came 
to be used in a more restricted sense, to denote what 
we now mean by a pleader, or counsellor at law. 
These coadjutors, then, if I may so call them, originally 
Game forward at the entreaty of their friends, and gave 
them their help in any form of support or intercession 
that might best benefit the accused. Hence, says the 
learned Budceus,* oafmax^ means, pro alio prerator in- 
tervenio, ut advocatus et patrorms. Unde, continues he, 

•amfdxXTiroi dlciUS Ts 'iaioi ovrV", ** majran Ta'i ■jta^axXiQi.i (prCCCS, 

obsecrationes) liyi^tnr that is, as admitting the entreaties 
of all ivho earnestly apply for succour and spiritual 
guidance. In this intercessor ial sense the word is ap- 
plied to Christ, 1 John ii. 1. and properly rendered 
advocatus in the Vulgate version : " And if any man 
"sin, we have an advocate (Gr. *«j«>.ai,t®-J with the 
" Father, Jesus Christ the righteous," From the pas- 
sages quoted by Buxtorf under prklit, it is quite clear 
that the Jews were well acquainted with the forensic 
signification of the word. How exactly in all points 
the above definition comprehends thcotSces of the Holy 
Spirit, scarcely needs be pointed out, " By guiding 
*' into all truth" (John xvi. 13,) the Holy Spirit was to 
the apostles a monitor and an instructor. By "speaking; 
in them," (Matt. x. 20,) " by convincing the world of 
" sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment," (John 
xvi. 8,) the Spirit was an advocate, that pleaded for 
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them " before kiu^ aud governors," anti made their 
cause to triumph against all opposition. Throug'h hts 
Slid "the accuser (nai^yvf) was cait down." (Rev. xii. 
10.) Again, '* by helping their infirmities" (Rom. 
viii. 26,) the Spirit sustained them in their arduous 
cause, and was a comforttr under every trial. By this 
promised almighty agent* they were, in a short time 
after the Saviour left them, endowed with powers 
adequate to the discharge of their important duties. 
"Their minds became irradiated with celestial light, 
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* After attenbcclf weighing the reasona Ihal hare iDdaced lesnied critiis to 
tnnalaCe TajuLtATrot tare hv advoote — mooiwr, — doctor dirinniDe reriutii io- 
terpres — i prefer, on the wbole, the reoderin; ia oar aatboriied Tcnion. Hie 
diicourte of the Sariour is altogEthet coniolBtorf. The word " comforler" has 
tlui rccominendation, that it ii ia strict hanDoiij with the cODteit, and include* 
nrtnally the other unses of the word. Dr. Lightfoal's mle upon the word is to 
in; nmtd conclusive in fiinnr of ttiie tena, in prefereoce la any Other. " Although 
" the word yrllU is ia frequent nse among the Jews to aifpii^ an advocalt, and 
" Ibat very sense may be allowed to the word irapiiATfTos \d this place, yet may it 
" seem more &t sod proper to render it by ccn/brler at praeot. Far 1. Biiioii£at 
"all the namei end titles given to the Messiah in the Jewish writers, that of 
" mauthnm nr the Comforter hilb chiefly obtaiaed, and the days of the MiuiaK 
'• amongst them, are st)led Ihe dayt of cmiolation, (Bah. Stmkadr. fol. 9B, 2.) 
" The names of Mesajah are reckoned op, riz, SAifo, Jmnon, ChaHaia\,Mnahem. 
" Aod in Jerutalem Beracholh, fol. 5. I. we sre told, Low the IWessiab had been 
" born in BetkUkem under the name Menahem. Luke ii. 25. tlailiii^ /or Ikt 
*' OMfAaliBw. of Inail. Tar^mist upon Jeremiah »i»i. 6. Tkote Ihdl desire, 
"or (onj for the .veari o/ cD«ioIn(ioB (o com*. This Ihey were wont to swear 
" by, Til. the desire Ihey iwd of seeing thli cmuolalion. Erah vtenaliemha, i. e. 
"lo If I nu ire Ihf coniolalivn. Now therefore bring these words of our Saviour 
" to what hath been said ! q. d. you eipect with the real of tbls nation the couso- 
" lation in the Mesiiak and in his presence. Well, I must depart sod withdraw 
"my presence from you, but I will send you in my stead, another Com/orler. 
" II. The minds of the disciplfa at present were greatly distressed and troobled, so 
" that the promise of a Coafortct seems more suitable than that of an ^dcocale to 
" their present slate and circumstances." — Ijghtfoot'a Worts, vol. IE. p. 600, folio 

liiioD. iea4. 

Erasmus renders lofiKXirras by coniDlalor— Bcaasobre by tonioialeiir^Grolius 
by cuHia flcfor— Semlor by moniloj^moit of the ancient Greek Fathers hy adi'o- 
ratus-^utTcrtaltianby coMuInfor. Oar clauicat Bishop Pcarce prefers a df oca (c. 
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" their faith acquired strength, their knowledge of the 
" will of their divine Master was rendered more per- 
*' feet, and they were inspired with a zeal and a forti- 
*' ttide, whicli armed them against every difficulty that 
" it was necessary to encounter in his service, and 
" enabled them iu the execution of his commands to 
"triumph evpn over death itself."* Now what is 
there in this view of the Paraclete either uncertain or 
doubtful? To me I confess it seems perfectly plain, 
satisfactory, and consistent. Bnt the interpretation, 
that would resolve the promised Comforter into Mo- 
hamed, the enthusiast, born nearly five hundred years 
after the apostles had descended to the grave: — which 
would require me to believe, that by that title was 
designated a leader of armies, one stained rvilh blood, 
and an enemy to the Christian name, — does seem, in 
Mr. Higgins's own words, to have " great uncertainty 
"and doul)t hanging about it ;"f — to be, in short, ut- 
terly incredible, 

. But on recurring to the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament, uncertainty vanishes. The Saracen is there 
foretold by name. Haggai ii. 7. "And I will shake 
"all nations, and the desire of all nations shall come: 
"and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of 
" Hosts." In this verse, the abstract noun ahmcddoth, 
from its root ahmed, under the plastic hand of Mr. 
Higgins, is converted into Mohamed; and the proof of 
his having been fore-shown by name is complete. In 
justice to Mr. Higgins, I give the passage as it stands 
in the Apology: "Thus much," says he, "respecting 



* MoBlieim's Comaisnluici, B:i. vol. I. p. 132. t Apology, p, 77. 
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■' the prophecy of Mohamed in the New Testament. 
" But he is also, as his followers say, foretold by name 
" in the Old. The Reverend and very pious Mi-. Park- 
" hurst, a most unwillitig; witness, on the root HMA 
"says, 'This word is applied to all sorts of sacred 
"things, both of true and false worship, which were 
'• to the res|jective parties eminently the objects of their 
" desire and affections. See inter al. Hag, ii. 7, and 
" the desire of all nations shall come: uhau ahmeddoth 
" col hagojiin. Front this root the pretended prophet 
" Mohammed or Mahomet had his name,' "* 



* Apology, p, 80. 

Vie observe in tbin passage sn nctnordiosry orthngrapliical miaUtke, nhich 
Mr, Higgias has Bllemplert m rectify by an erratum quite as eilraordinary. 
"Erralnm; "Page 60, line 18, for tlie aUpk read a daleth, and for H.M.A. 
"read H.M.D." On iirac cuting my eyes over tliese doIted-Kttcr capitaJe, I took 
tbem fur Ronian abbreviations ; and supposed the lattvr by metAtbesIs might Btanil 
for something of this kiud— Aoc dedit moniiinenlum,— and the latter, H.M.D. the 
A- Tot abctt, having been omitlrd, for hiii'c inaMiinmlD doba abeit, i. e. "this 
''book coutains no sophistry." Vide Vales. Probi de Not. Rom. in Corpore Auo- 
lonim, p, I4(i0. By H.M.D, however, we arc to underaland ahmed, " the illua- 
trioas." Mr. Higgins is equally unfortunate in Greek ortliography. Thus at 
pB^E 10 of the Apology, in a note, we find Kloriu printed for liUrrai. It CBU, 
indeed, be corrected in the second edition, but there will arise this inconvenience, 
the book will contain a " vario-ui reading." Luckily, howevci-, the sense will doi 
be injured : the substitution of the a mega for the O micron is all that is wanted 
sod the note may then very well stand precisely as it does now. Thus ; " "IJiuiTai, 
'■oalcarned, men of mean capacities or understandicgs, they [J. e. the apostles] 
been called by some of the early Christian writers, whence, probably, by uo 
" very great perversion of language, our term idiot has been derived. See the 
" controversy respecting Ibis word betwixt Priestley aod Horsley." (Apol.) In 
manner, " the thirty thousand various readings'" [Toland's number, I observe, 
unit] "confessed by divines to eiist in the gospels and epistles," (Apology, 
B,) may be of a nature so minute and trifling, as not at all to affect the cer- 
tainty of the Christian religion, nolwithstandiog Mr. Higgins's ioainualiOQa to the 
contrary. "The worst manuscript eitanl," says Dr. Powell, " would not pervert 
article of our faith, or destroy one moral precept."— Discouraea, p. G.'i, aa 
by Home in bis Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. Appendia, p. 141, 
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Whoever was meant in the prediction Ijy the vForc 
"desire of all nations," one thing- is plain, that the 
temple, which was then rearing-, was to receive from 
him a pre-eminent degree of glory. This is so clearly 
stated in the context, that no interpretation of the 
prophecy, which does not meet this requirement, is 
worth regarding. When contrasted with the Temple 
of Solomon, the House of Zernbbabel was observed to 
be much inferior in beauty of design and richness of 
architectural decoration : in this the hopes of the Jews 
were grievously disappointed: yet even then was it 
declared, that the presence of the person promised 
would impart to that building a glory which should be 
superior to that of the former temple. " Tlie glory of 
" this latter bouse shall be greater than of the former, 
" saith the Lords of Hosts." It was in this temple, 
that Jesus of Nazareth in after ages, manifested such 
zeal for the glory of God, and taught mankind heavenly 
wisdom. For although it was in a manner rebuilt 
by Herod after the devastation it suffered from An- 
tiochus Cpiphanes, yet enough of the original structure 
remained, to justify the Jews in regarding it still as the 
same identical temple: and they continued so to regard 
it down to the period of its linal demolition. It is 
known that this stately fabric was at length levelled 
with the ground by the Romans, and the dreadful 
prediction fulfilled to the letter — '* stone shall not be 
" left upon stone." This memorable event happened 
in the year of our Saviour 70, — and five hundred years 
before Mohamed lived. When he appeared on the 
theatre of the world, — the terror of nations, — the de- 
sire, I cannot call him, — there was no Jewish temple 
at Jerusalem. Mr. Higgius is too well read in the 
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annals of that people not to know this, — autl with this 
knowleila^e I am at a loss to conceive how he can 
seriously maintain, that Mohamed could be the person 
intended in this celebrated prophecy ! In what sense 
could he confer celebrity on a building which for 
centuries past had had no existence ? Such an inter- 
pretation contradicts the most certain details of history. 
By the ignorant Mussulman, indeed, I know it is be- 
lieved, that the very Temple of Solomon, or another on 
its site, actually existed in the days of their Prophet!! 
For this I have the authority of Selden. " Certe apud 
" Mahumedanos supponitur," says that learned writer, 
"templum Solomonis ipsum, sen aliud loco ejus posi- 
" turn, seculis recentioribns, adeoque et post excidium 
" sub Vespasiano et Adriano, atque in Mahumedis tFvo 
" ita ibi subinde extitisse, ut de eo, (qucmadmodum 
"etiam Judcei aliqui, veluti de ipsius Solomonis,) lo- 
'* quantur, i<ique nomine" (I must give Golius's trans- 
lation in place of the Arabic characters,) " Templi 
" Hierosolymitani." * Mr. Hia^gins here will withhold 
his concurrence : and yet I cannot well see how, upon 
his application of the prophecy, he can avoid either 
sanctioning this gross instance of Mussulman credulity, 
• — 01' himself falling into an anachronism, which, in 
point of chronological extravagance, surpasses any 
thing of the kind found even in the Koran. 

As for the argument deduced from the circumstance 
of ahmeddolh, a derivative from akmed, being found in 
the verse, I cannot see how an abstract noun can be 
considered in the light of a noun proper: it may in 

* Tom. I. dc SyaedciJs Vctenim EbrEeomm, p. 1702. 



construction stand by periphrasis for a proper nonn. 
Mohamed is formed from the |Kis.sive pHfticiple of 
ahmed in Puhal, — and, according- to its etyinolo^^icnl 
signification, means a person greatly celehrated — valde 
celehratus. AhmeddoUi, the word in Haggai, is a com- 
mon substantive of the feminine gender, denoting any 
thing desirable — res desiderabilis ; and in construction 
may stand for the concrete desiderahis. So Jerome, 
whom most Christian interpreters have followed, has 
translated the passage, " ventet desideratm cnnctis gen- 
"tibus" rightly considering the words " ahmeddotli col 
"hagojim," as descriplive of the Messiah.* But if, 
wherever we find a derivative from ahmed, we are to 
trace out in it Mohamed by name, then, as these deriva- 
tives occur thirty-three times in the Bible, Mr. Higgins 
might just as well have maintained, that, instead of the 

* CwtBin nnoniBlic! in the construction of ibe Hebrew in iliis ptssngo liave 
induced coinmcntaton of dcciilcit learning snd jiiety lo depart, wilbaut safficirat 
ttasaa b8 it sbonld kcid, rroiD the interpretation of St. Jerome. Of tbis number ii 
Catrin ; be would realrict tbia magniliceDt propbecy lo bo assurance of ricbei sad 
Epleodour to the second temple. I give bis words hi quoted, I think, by Drusiui. 
Calvinus: "Quod gentei accedrtit, et limal afferent qnicquid pretJoBiiin est, nt 
'■ conaecrent ad cultum Dei. Nun Hebrn deaiderium vocnt, quicquid babetur 
" in pretio, ita boc nomine eompiebenduni omnea divitiaa, bouorea, ct delicias, eC 
" quicquid tale est ; ideo qnidem sic conteiunt — concutiam olnnes genies, et veniet 
" desiderium, ut sit mutatio nuineri. Alii subaodiuot Bith vcl Mrm, — venient cum 
" debiderio ; i. e. nda Tenient vacue, sed calligent omneB buds thesanrus, nt sturra 
" nit Deo oblatio," 1 know not wbetber tbc persons in this eauntry, who hold tbe 
peruliariticB of Calrin's creed, accede lo tbis view of the propbeey : but from wbal 
I have seen of llieir wiitinES I suppose tbey du not. Jn tbe thirteenth of the 
" Eiereitationfl," preflied lo his " Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews," Dt. 
(iwea Bt least espouses and Bbly defends the other interpretation; tbnt, I mean, 
which resolves thi'se words into a distinct propliecy of the Messiah, and of tbe real 
glory thai should accrue to tbe second temple by bis coming into it, while it was yet 
flHoding. Dr. Pocoeke, an unexceptionable autboriiy, understood the prophecy in 
tbe sense giren by .lerome. (See bis Commentary on Mnlacbi, p. 150, vol, I. of 
hisWotke.) Gn tbe same side ia Gioliaa: — "desiderium gentium omniam, i.e. 
" quem desiderire omaes gentea delieol." lliese arc great HUthorilles : — and be 
who sets them aside must be either a very Uarned, or a vers '"'*'' """■ 



solitary one he lias adduced, there are thirty-three pre- 
dictions of Moharaed by name in the Old Testament. 
An argument which proves too much proves nothing-. 

Deut. xviii. 16. — "The Lord thy God will raise Deut-xvi 
•*up onto thee a Prophet from the midst of thy Mo^iamei 
" brethren, like unto me ;* unto him shall ye hearken," 
These words by ancient Jewish expositors were referred 
to a great Prophet, who they supposed would im- 
mediately precede the coming of the Messiah. By 
Christian commentatdrs they are held to be a prediction 
of Messiah himself, who for this interpretation plead 
the sanction of inspired authority. "Moses (Acts iii. 
«'22, 23) truly said unto the fathers a prophet shall the 
'* Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, 
" like unto me, him shall ye hear in all things, what- 
" soever he shall say unto you: and it shall come to 
" pass, that every soul which will not hear that prophet, 
"shall be destroyed from among- the people." To this 
annunciation of himself the Saviour is with great 
reason thought to have pointed, when he used the 
words, — " For had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
•'believed me; for he wrote of me." (John v. 46.) 
This prophecy, as a testimony of the Lord Jesus, Mr. 
Higgius seems inclined to rejectj and with the unbe- 
lieving Mussulman prefers its appropriation to the son 
of Abdulla. " A person," says the Apologist, " having- 
" a slight inclination to the religion of the Prophet, 



w word ehamoni rendered " like iinto me," Sell Tiber tiis observes, 
iemprr omiiimodiiin leqnHlitBtent, aed quniidoquu tanLiim slmiU. 
aHclDrifalM lignificat." — liu(it. Ilicol. Potem. vol. I. p. 551, 
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f miglit easily persuade liiniself that in his doctrine 
" there was nothing* repugnant to the religions of Moses 
"or J(»iui, nothing directly at variance with either. 
'* Moses had promised in the Pentateuch, that a Prophet 
" greater than himself would be sent by God. So to 
"the ten tribes of Samaria, who were at this time 
" very numerous, and who rejected all the other books 
f of the Old Testament, and who perhaps looked for a 
"conquering Prophet, not a spiritual Messiah, there 
*' would appear to be no reason why Mohamed the 
" descendant of Ishmael should not be the man. If 
" they asked for a miracle, the victory of the crescent 
" is the answer, and the sword of the confjnering and 
" invincible Prophet, the rod of Aaron, which was 
*' giving to him the conquest of the world."* 

If Mr. Higgins has really persuaded himself, as seems 
intimated in the above passage, that the Saracen was 
marked out iu the prediction under consideration, he 
must either have low ideas of the prophetic character, 
or bis mind on some subjects must be strangely 
tinctured with credulity. The reasonings of the adu- 
lating Romanist, who wrote a Iwok to prove that the 
Pope was the prophet of Moses,* and of the fai>atic 
who, with like felicity of conjecture, assigned that 
honour to George Fox, the apostle of his party, Mr. 
Higgins would regard in do higher light than as the 



* fcpoli^j, p. ri, 72. 

1 Voluit hue Daniel Huouehihub, Prof. Thcol. Duisbergcoais, qui relictig 
BefonuHlaram cBSlris ad Romano- Cslliolicos luigraTsnit nnno 1702, cl pHpam 
proiiiissnm hunc Deut. iviii. 1^, \H, esse (froplietani, aaieverivit. — Cf, BiblMh. 
Brtm. L VII. p. !)D:i. 
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dreamit of weak and melancholy enthusiasts. And he 
would rightly so regaixl them. Yet, while he sup- 
ports the wild fancy of Mohamed lieing the [jerson 
intended, does Wis own reasonings proceeii upon snrer 
principles ? are his views of interpretation a whit 
sounder than theirs? He ought to be obliged to 
that friend, who, on his rating- others for credulity, 
should whisper caution into his ears in the well known 
words — 

Quid rides ? mutaCo nomine, de le 

Faliula narratur. 

I appeal to every man's candour, and ask, what was 
there in the character of Mohamed to bear out his 
claim to be regarded as a prophet, in the high accepta- 
tion of that term, in which the words of Moses, criti- 
cally considered, require to be received ? Did he 
exemplify in his conduct through life those high and 
aubendiug virtues for which the prophets of Jehovah, 
as their characters have come down to us in the Old 
Testament, were distinguished ? Was the zeal for 
reformation, which he professed, free from the workings 
of ambition, — a disinterested zeal, proceeding from 
the love of pure and undefiled religion? What cre- 
dentials did he ever exhibit of prophetic qualification ? 
We find in the Koran no predictions respecting the 
fate of cities and empires, of a kind to convince us, 
that the knowledge of them could proceed from the 
divine prescience only, and from no other source. We 
have no instance, in which, at Mohamed's invocations to 
the Deity, the laws of nature were suspended, and 



I nirades performed in attestation of his mission. OT 
I these evidences of prophetic qualification not a vestis^e 
is to he fount] in the Koran. Mor is the arguuient 
derived from the successes of the Mohamedan arms 
of any weig;ht to estahhsh Mr. Hig-gins's interpretation, 
because it is not true, in point of fact, that Moharaed 
and his successors ever attained to universal dominion. 
In the early ages of the Caliphate, the Saracen arms 
advanced with rapid and terrihie desolation. The 
fairest portions of Asia and Africa submitted to the 
Crescent: and in consequence Ishimism has long pre- 
vailed in those countries with undisputed sway. On 
the side of Europe, with the exception of Spain and 
the Grecian states, little impression was made ; and 
to the vast regions of the two Americas the Koran con- 
tinues to l)e unknown. It is, therefore, but sounding 
liyperhole in Mr. Higgins to talk nhont the *' sword of 
, " the invincible prophet giving to him the conquest of 
*' the world." The power, with which the existence 
I of Mohamedanism as a religious system is identified, 
has long since ceased to be a subject of alarm; and 
recent events are paving the way for its final removal. 
Meanwhile, the kingdom of him, the prophet of 
whom Moses wrote, whom God raised np, is extending 
its salutary intluence to the most distant regions. Hu- 
man events are every where overruled by hjm who 
governs all things to subserve its progress. The period 
seems fast drawing on, when the dominion of that 
PROPHET " shall reach from the one sea to the other ;" 
and from the flood unto the world's end ; — " when all 
** kings shall fall down before him, and all nations 
"do him service." The attempts of his enemies to 
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resist his power will be impotent anil vaia. " For hb 
" that dwelleth iu heaven shall lingli them to scorn ; 
" the Lord shall have them in derisiou." 



Bat what, after all, is the xense which Mr. Hiu;^ins 
affixes to the word " prophet ?" This may be collected 
f.'om the fifth and sixth sections of his ptiblication. 
He teils us, that the word prophet in the time of Mo- 
hamed and long previously did not necessarily convey 
any idea of supernatural assistance — tliat we have 
Paul's authority fur believing; by prophesying nothings 
but preaching was meant — that Mohamed pretended to 
no more than this, at least in the begfinning' of his 
mission — that he conceived himself to be sent by God, 
or inspired, moved in spirit by God to preach a refor- 
mation in the idolatrous practices of his countrymen 
•—that every man may be said to be moved by God, 
■ho feels a wish to perform a good work — that such 
were the prophetic pretensions of Mohamed — a con- 
clofiion in which Mr, Higg'ins feels himself strength- 
ened by the circumstance, that Mohamed is not siid 
by his followers to have ever foretold or pretended to 
foretel any events. Upon this representation, mere 
ardent feelings, a strong persuasion that what a man is 
engaged in is a good work, whether it actually be so 
■or not, make him a prophet. Every entliusiast there- 
fore is a prophet. And if this be all that is meant by 
4;he term, then it is not worth while inquiring who, in 
the capacity of prophet, was intended by Moses — 
whether any body or nobody ? I caution the reader 
against receiving with implicit credit the representation 
of the Apologist, that his definition of a prophet corre- 



■ponds with that left iis by St. Paul. The scholar of 
Gamaliel would not own it. It is no where found in 
the sacred writings: but came orig'inally, whether Mr. 
Higgins knows it or not, from the bewildering pages 
of Spinosa : it is hts definition. St. Paul, 1 am aM'are, 
uses the word prophet to signify a teacher — an orator 
— actuarius — one who instrncts his hearers in the truths 
of the Christian dispensation. He also uses it to de- 
note persons whose office it was to celebrate the praises 
of God in sacred hymns. It is in this sense the word 
is used in the passage quoted (1 Cor. xi. 4) by Mr. 
Higgins, rather than in that of " preachiny,^' as he 
chooses to express it. But in this same epistle, (chap, 
lii. 28, 29,) we find the word of^o^^w used in its pri- 
mary meaning, and standing for one possessed of super- 
natural endowments. Prophets and teachers, tboug'h 
designated by the same word in the original, in the 
early church constituted distinct orders; and derived 
their abilities to teach from a distinct original; — the 
former from immediate revelation, — the latter by study 
and human learning.* 



One passage more 1 cannot help noticing, both as it 
betrays great want of candour, and offends against an 
established canon of criticism. It occurs in the first 
page of the Apology. Mr. Higgins is speaking of the 
distracted state of the Roman empire at the beginning 
of the seventh century, and of the feuds and ani- 
mosities which at that period prevailed in the Christian 
church. "The whole frame," he remarks, "of society 

* Ste ou thii sulijcct pBTticulnrly Dr. Ligbifooi's Works, roL II, 
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" was loosened, nnd towns and cities flowed witli hlood. 
*' Well, indeed," continues be, " had Jesns prophesied, 
"when he siiid, he brought not peace hut a sword."* 
Now had Mr. Higgins met with snch an expression as, 
" 1 came not to send peace but ;i sword," (Matt. x. 34,) 
in any other work, nuder like circumstances in reference 
to its general contents, I venture to affirm that he would 
at once have understood it as declarative* not of the 
intention, hut plainly of the event. He would have ap- 
plied the common and well known rule of interpretation 
I here g"ive in the words of Bishop Copleston : " So far 
"is it," says he, "from being the rule of interpreting 
"Scripture to infer design, whenever an event is related 
" or foretold, that it has even long been recognised as 
" an established principle among biblical critics to in- 
" vert this rule, where the context or subject-matter 
"seemed to require it: that is, to interpret many pas- 
" sages in which a form of speech usually expressive of 
" design is employed, as if the purpose merely was to 
"set forth the actual emnt. For example, '1 am not 
" come to send peace on earth but a sword.' Does [any 
" one] understand these words as equally expressive of 
" our Lord's design with that benevolent declaration, 
" ' The Son of man is not come to destroy men's lives, 
"but to save them?'"t Had Mr. Higgins attended 
to this obvious rule, the blame would have fallen where 
it ought to rest, — not on the head of the meek and 
lowly Saviour, but on those wicked men, whose preju- 
dices and opposition to the truth, caused those feuds 
and quarrels which produced so many evils. 



* Apology, p. 1. 
t Tout DlKoursei o 



Necejsity and Predeslio: 



Tfie fodr bcndi, nader which it «ras 
arrane^ my remarks upon Mr. Hig^iiis's pubiication, 
have now been gnoe through. It was not from any 
love which I have for theological coQtro*-ersy, that 1 
en^ged in the work. Ttte seDtiment conveyed in the 
following passage of » Letter from Sir William Jones 
lo Dr. Parr, exactly meets my »iews and feelings ; and 
meriU from Mr. Higgins particakr attentioo. " Sorely 
** the con temptation of God's works and God's wavs, 
"the respectable task of making men virtoous, may 
"employ the forty or fifty years yon have to live more 
" serenely, more laudably, and more profitably than the 
" vain warfare of controversial divinity, or the dark 
•* mines and countermines of uncertain metaphysicks. " 
But the case is diflTerent where revelation itself is as- 
sailed, whether directly, or by insinuation. Nothing- 
but the reflections against Christianity, cast by Mr. 
Higgins from behind the shield of Mohamed, could 
have induced ine to enter the arena with so respectable 
a neighbour, and a gentleman from whom 1 have re- 
ceived the most friendly attentions. It was this feature 
of his work only which prevailed with tne to step from 
the privacy of retired and humble life. It has been my 
desire to preserve through the discussion the temper of 
a liberal disputant, — but not on any one point to com- 
pliment away the truth. Others must decide how far 
I have succeeded in my task, and in what degree the 
observations that have been hazarded are historically 
and critically correct. 

Of the clergy, and the treatment they have received 
at the hands of Mr. Higgins, I have said nothing. 
They are well competent to defend themselv 
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that Imdy are men of the highest attiinraents; sound 
scholars without ostentatioa, and Chrirttians without 
bigotry. That they should be objects of vituperation 
with persons of sceptical principles, cannot excite sur- 
prise, and is no ground of discredit. While tliey do 
the office of faithful watchmen, combating error in 
whatever form it appears, and maintaining by example 
and argument the claims of religion and morality, they 
will have on their side the suffrages of all good and 
right thinking men, and what to them will be a 
higher consol'.ttion , the consciousness that to the best of 
their ability they have done their duty, " through evil 
"report and good report." 

Mr. Higgins occasionally indulges in anecdote: with" 
an anecdote I shall close my observations. It is related 
of Selden,* whom I have often had occasion to quote, 
— the antagonist of Grotius, — that before he died he 
saw the emptiness of human learning. The only con- 
solation he then found, as he admitted to his friend 
Archbishop Usher, was in the promises of immortsd life 
contained in Holy Scripture. He observed, " that he 
" had his study full of books and of most subjects in the 
" world : yet at that time he could not recollect any 
" passage out of infinite books and manuscripts he was 
" master of, wherein he could rest his soul, save out of 
the Holy Scriptures ; wherein the most remarkable 

* Jolm Selden, aometioies styled " The grant dictnf >r of Irarning of the English 
natloii," nod pronounced byGrolina liis antagoiilal, lo be tlie glory of it, was a 
man of as fileDsive and profound knowledge an any of bia ngc. He wna tborouglijy 
skilled in eiery tbing tbnt related to his own profession ; but the getural bent of hU 
atudiw was lo aaercd and profmie antiquity. — Granecr. Tlie eame writer ohBcrres, 
" His ' HiHory of Tilhea' gained him mare enemies thao any of bis works, and 
his ■ Mare dausum uaam' did him the moBt bonour." 
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^^ passage that lay most upon his spirit was Titus ii, 
" U, 12, 13, 14 verses."* 



The f erses are these : — 

« For the grace of God that bringeth »ai^ 
^^ vation hath appeared to all men, teaching 
** us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
*^ lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
^< and godly, in this present world : looking 
^^for that blessed hope, and the glorious 

'^ APPEARING OF THE GREAT GOD AND OUR Sa- 

** YiouR Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for 

** us, THAT he might REDEEM US FROM ALL 
*' INIQUITY, AND PURIFY UNTO HIMSELF A PECU^ 
'^LIAR PEOPLE, ZEALOUS OF GOOD WORKSJ 
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* See Dr. Wilkiiis's Ufe of this most learnt man prefixed to his Works, p. jdy. 



THE END. 
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